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Dave Dellinger reports on the 
Negro non-violent movement 


Forgeta 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 


Negro non-violent movement is sounder be- | 


cause its direct knowledge of Gandhi is so 
slight. 
non-violence, the integrationists are making 
their own rules as they go along - and con- 
stantly revising or expanding them. Never 
having heard of Gandhi, they can’t slavistly 
imitate his mistakes - as some pacifists 
seem to do. (At least half the time I hear 
Gandhi quoted in pacifist circles, it is by 
uninspired men who are seeking to buttress 
some inferior or irrelevant position.) And 
when they reaffirm his insights or repeat his 
methods, they do so inventively and imag- 


inatively, not in the sterile manner of § 


followers. 


This is not to say that the influence of | 


Gandhi is not of great significance in the 
movement. It is. But for the most part it 
is mediated indirectly, and this takes the 
curse of rigidity off it. Men like Bayard 
Rustin, Martin Luther King, Jr. James 
Farmer, Allan Knight Chalmers, James 
Lawson and Glenn Smiley, among other:, 
bring his insights and ideas to the move- 
ment. Perhaps the focal and 
leaders and the rank-and-file participants, 


who between them give the movement most F 


of its dynamic and determine much of its 


direction, would never have discovered the § 


gold of non-violence except for these men 
and the projects in which some of them 
have participated. But this is an indigenous 
and pragmatic movement, one which takes 
very little on anyone’s authority - and 
nothing at all on the authority of Gandhi. 


Originally Negroes heard about a sit-in, 4 
Freedom Ride, or a boycott, by the grape. 


vine or through television (Southern news- § 


papers play such things dcwn), and if it 
seemed to work or looked promising, sooner 
or later they tried it in their own town, 
adding their own fillips and improvising as 
they went. Now it is the demonstrations of 
Birmingham, and a dozen other places, 
which are setting the tone of non-violence. 
One Negro minister told the mass rally I 
attended: “If a man says he is a minister 
of God and isn’t interested in politics, he is 
a fool.” When I asked him after the meet- 
ing about his attitude towards Gandhi, it 
turned out that he knew almost nothing 
about him. Yet it can be claimed that the 
key contribution of Gandhi was this very 
insistence that religion and politics cannot 
be separated. 


Another minister took me to task for a 
clumsily phrased question I had asked him 
about the spiritual aspects of the move- 
ment: “The spiritual aspects cannot be 
separated from the material,” he said. 
“Economic exploitation does more harm to 
the Negro than anything else, and is the 
cause of everything else. If the white man 
did not make money by exploiting me, he 
would soon learn to accept me as his equal. 
The so-called spiritual aspects and even the 
non-violence mean nothing unless we are 
fighting for economic freedom and dignity.” 
(After all, Uncle Tom was non-violent.) He 
went on to make the obvious point that 
most of the violence employed against the 
Negro is against “‘ Uppity niggers,” to “ keep 


Instead of following the rules of ¢ 


regional | 


Escort in Cambridge, Maryland, for 
a newly-released demonstrator 


them in their place,” their “place” ulti- 
mately being wherever the most miserable 
and lowest paid work is to be done. 


This is good ‘“ Gandhi,” if one remembers 
that Gandhi campaigned against the Indian 
version of segregation (untouchability) by 
voluntarily performing the work of the un- 
touchables (the cleaning up of human excre- 
ment), and that one of his most famous 
campaigns was against the British salt tax, 
which imposed a heavy burden on the desti- 
tute. But unfortunately it is poor ‘“ Gand- 
hianism,” at least in the United States, 
where pacifists are more concerned to dis- 
arm the Pentagon than to disestablish the 
economic overlords. Yet the United States’ 
paranoid need to dominate the world mili- 
tarily can be compared to the Southern 
white man’s guilty need to preserve the bar- 
tiers of segregation, because he is afraid of 
what will happen to his privileged economic 
position if the Negro is allowed to mingle 
and compete as an equal. 


One benefit that comes from the indigenous, 


improvisatory character of the Negro’s non- 
violence is that it is not saddled with 
Gandhi's asceticism. By an interesting twist, 
it is the Black Muslims, with their bitterness 
and their overtones of violence, who urge 
asceticism and puritanical practices on the 
Negro. In Birmingham the motto seems to 
be: ‘“ Let’s eat, drink, and make love to- 
night, because tomorrow morning we will 
be in the white man’s jail.” One man told 
me, with obvious glee, that when some of 
the imprisoned demonstrators were released 
from jail because friends or relatives had 
posted bond for them, he heard one of them 
say: “ Don’t worry; I’m just gonna take a 
bath and get some sugar from my honey. 
Then Vil be right back in.” 


When the Committee for Non-violent 
Action organised an integrated peace walk 
through a portion of the South last year, it 
required all participants to take a pledge of 
celibacy and abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages for the duration of the project. 
But a pacifist who went South last month 
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(US 10 cents) 


hil 


— « 


to take part in a Freedom Walk, and who 
fasted during his entire imprisonment, told 
me that the day before they went out to 
face almost certain brutality and arrest they 
had a gala party at which whisky flowed 
like water. ‘‘ Pacifism was never like this,” 
was his happy comment just before he set 
off for the South once more, thoroughly 
prepared to face whatever mortifications of 
the flesh lay in store for him, but obviously 
feeling liberated by the realisation that he 
would not be required to add his own mor- 
tifications and punishments to those imposed 
by his opponents. 


Another deviation from orthodox Gand- 
hianism is the attitude toward arrest and 
imprisonment At certain stages of a cam- 
paign the Negroes, like Gandhi, try to fill 
the jails, and it has become almost standard 
practice to refuse to pay bail or fines, But 
they don't like to imply that they belong in 
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| renounce war and I will never @ 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


DON'T BE PUT OFF 

DEMAND IT NOW! 

BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


St. Christopher Schoo! 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


HIROSHIMA DAY 


a silent vigil 


The Cenotaph, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Tuesday, August 6. 8 - 8.30 p.m. 


Followed by a collection in aid of the 
Hiroshima Families Appeal. 


London Region CND (TER 0284) 
London Committee of 100 (ARC 1239) 


DONORS 
WANTED 


Thanks to the generosity of many Peace 
News readers who pay the annual sub- 
scription, free copies of the paper go to 
a number of libraries, school and uni- 
versity common rooms and other insti- 
tutions all over the world. 


We are always wanting more donors. 
One request for a free copy has come 
from Germany, from the Okumenisches 
Archiv, a centre for study and research 
in connection with ecumenical, social 
and peace movements and associated 
with the University of Munster, but 
getting very little financial support. 


It was founded by Professor Siegmund- 
Schultze, one of the pioneers of the 
German peace movement and of the 
International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 


Readers willing to provide Peace News 
to such institutions should fill in the 
coupon below : 


ee ee ee 


to Peace News 

5 Caledonian Road London NI 

I would like to supply Peace News to an 
organisation wishing to receive a free copy 
each week, and enclose 35s. Please let me 
know who will be benefiting from this gift 
subscription. 


Name............ oft cSSee Sentevcsuctercete aac. ore 
AddressSttrcccsccscertettcastiecsccetcimeticer tre ticcc sence 


a 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s (Box 
Nos. Is extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Smalls rates 


Personal 


Anyone interested in helping organise and run the 
Peanuts Club contact Jim Johns, 66 Dron House, 
Sidney St., London, E.1. 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. 


Organisation 
for people, 12-35. 


Socials, holidays, monthly maga- 


zine, Enquiries welcomed. Sec.. BVYM, c/o 
London Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd., 
London, W.8. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Denmark - three weeks - £20. YCND Group work- 
ing on farms near Copenhagen, Aug. 9 - Sept. 3. 
Project 67, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1, 


Duplicating. professional typing (tapes, mss.), short- 
hand. translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd., N.11. ENT 3324. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list. and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St.. Brighton. 


Help them to help Peace News. 
requests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas, Can you help ? 
35s pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
PN, 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, N.1. 


We receive many 


War = Resisters’ 
foreign stamps. 


International welcomes gifts of 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always wel- 
come at Peace News office 10 a.m. p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


Publications 


Britain’s Socialist Weekly - the ‘' Socialist Leader." 
Now only 3d. weekly for a smaller paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war From your newsagent or 
local ILP branch; or by post from 197 King’s Cross 
Rd., London, W.C.1i, 4s 6d for 12 weeks, 18s for 
52 weeks. 


Danger: Official Secret. RSG6. Full unabridged 
reprint available price Is from Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin St., London, N.4. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s a year, start 
now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


Silent Death. 3rd reprint, price 13. (1,000 copies 


of 2nd reprint confiscated by Special Branch.) 
Available from Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., 
London, N.4. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 5c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Situations vacant 

Clerical Assistant (vegetarian) required by London 
Vegetarian Society; shorthand-typing essential. Five- 
day week, Luncheon vouchers. Write particulara 
to Secretary, 53 Marloes Road, Londoa, W.8. 


Accommodation vacant 


Balcony flat Holland Park, Wanted to share, 
another bachelor, strong, active interest playwriting, 


theatre. £3 10s. with light and gas. Box No. 212. 
In Somerset. Half house, partly furnished. Three 
bright rooms, large kitchen, share bath. Owner 
mostly absent. Own garden, apple trees, garage, 
workshed, greenhouses, outhouses, etc. 35s. to 
active tenant keeping garden in order and all odd 
jobs. Box No. 213. 

For sale 


Rush matting looks good, wears well, any room. 
To nearest 12” @ 1s 9d per sq. ft. or stock sizes 
4° x 2’ @ 12s 64; 6 x 7 @ ‘S55 6d ea. Natural 
seagrass mats 3’ x 14’ 39 6d; 4' x 2’ 6s 6d; 4)’ x 
27” 8s 6d ea. Fine cane blinds 6’ long x 2’ wide 
16s 6d; 3’ wide 25s; 4’ wide 35s ea. with cords and 
pulleys. Bamboo bead curtains 7’ long x 3’ wide, 
ringed for hanging, natural with odd beads of red, 
blue or green 523 64 ea. Orders under £5 add 
2s 6d carr, Bamboo poles, basket cane, ete. 
Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, Godman- 
ston, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than firm post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address), 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: rcu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 

July - September 

Holy Loch-Westminster : Anti-Polaris march. 
Helpers urgently wanted. Contact Committee of 
100, 13 Goodwin St., London, N.4.. ARC 1239. 


26 July, Friday 


Loadon: .Committee of 100 overland party leaves 
for Athens to take part in Hiroshima Day demon- 
stration. Aug. 6, 5.30 p.m., Akropolis. 


27 July, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands, Lancs.: 3 p.m. Home of Mr. 
& Mrs} J. Bullough, Field Broughton. Charles 
Hamer on ‘‘ Big Wars and Little Wars."’ Grange 
Peace Group. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (by Foyle’s, 


Charing Cross Rd.) Open-air mtg. 4.30 p.m. West 
End poster parade. CND. 


27-29 July, Sat-Mon 


Whitstable & Herne Bay: ‘' On the Beach ‘* YCND 


summer holiday project. 


27 July -3 Aug, Sat-Sat 


Borth, Wales: Family holiday conference, Panty- 
fedwen, Evening discussions: ‘‘ Essentials of a 
Warless World."' led by Wilfred Wellock, L. P. 
Ewell-Sutton, Tom McAlpine. Details Gen. Sec., 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


27 July-6 Aug, Sat-Tues 


Norwich: Nuclear disarmament week. Volunteers 
urgently wanted all or any of time. Contact Barrie 
Ward, 22a Cricket Ground Road, Lakenham, 


Norwich. CND. 


28 July, Sunday 


London, N.t. 3.30. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross. 
H. G. Ede, Recital of recorded music. Order of the 
Great Companions. 


29 July-3 Aug, Mon-Sat 


Abingdon, Berks: Culham College. Summer con- 
ference. Fee: £6 5s. Details: Admin. Sec. (APF), 
29 Gt. James St., London, W.C.1. 


30 July-1 Aug, Tues-Thur 


Thanet & Margate: ‘‘On the Beach ""—YCND 
summer holiday project. 


30 July, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
area members’ mtg. Business, future plans, discus- 
sions. PPU. 


1 August, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 43 Parkhill Rd. 
discussion mtg. Hampstead CND. 


1-10 August, Thur- Sat 


Perugia : International seminar on non-violence. Vol. 
helpers wanted for July. Donations welcome. 
Details : Centro per la Nonviolenza, Casella Postale 
201, Perugia, Italy. 


2-3 August, Fri-Sat 


Beach." YCND 


Monthly 


Broadstairs; ‘‘On the 
holiday project. 


summer 


2-10 August, Fri-Sat 


Aylesmore Farm, Warwicks: Summer camp and 
school. Accommodation limited. Details: Cam- 
paign Caravan, 197 Kings Cross Rd., W.C.1. 

3 August, Saturday 

Dundee: Afternoon. City Square. Public mtg. 
National and local speakers ‘' Scotland—Missile 
Arsenal."' CND folk song interludes. Evening: 


Broughty Ferry Beach. Open air folk concert. CND. 


Manchester : Assemble 2.30 p.m. Tib Lane for Hiro- 
shima Day vigil and ceremony. CND and women's 
groups. 


Portsmouth: Asscmble 2.30 p.m. Angerstein Rd. 
for march to naval dockvard., followed by Navy 
Days demonstration. YCND. 


West Wickham, Kent: 10.45 High St. Public mtg. 
and march to war memorial. Enquiries: 70 Pick- 
hurst Rise, W.W. CND. 


3-5 August, Sat-Mon 


London, N.W.3: 4 p.m. C'ttee of 100 public fast 
in aid of IVS. (See notice page 11.) 


4 August, Sunday 


Dundeo: Morning. mass_ leaflet 
City Sq. Transport to Edzell. 
Silent march round base perimeter. Door-to-door 
canvass of U.S. married quarters. Details Leo 
Baxendale, 15 Davidson St., Broughty Ferry, Nr. 
Dundee. 


4-5 August, Sat-Mon 


Ramsgate : ‘‘ On the Beach."’ YCNID summer holiday 
project. 


5 August, Monday 


London, N.S: 8.15 p.m. Steenoven Mission House, 
16 Aberdeen Rd., Highbury. Service in memory of 
Hiroshima. Preacher: Rt. Revd. G. P. T. Paget 
King. Everyone very welcome. 


5-11 August, Mon-Sun 


Birmingham ; Peace week. Initiated by Birmingham 
YCND. Further details later. 


6 August, Tuesday 


Athens: 5.30 Akropolis. Start of Hiroshima Day 
demo. 6.45 p.m. Panathinaikon Stadium - rally. 
BRYSND. 


raid. Afternoon, 
2 p.m. Edzell. 


London, S.W.1. 8 p.m. Silent vigil at Cenotaph. 


CND and C'ttee of 100. 


6-12 August, Tues-Mon 
Birmingham: 1}! a.m.-il p.m. ‘‘ La Bohéme ™ 
coffee bar, Aston Rd. Photo-exhibition: ‘‘ Our 
Age."’ YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 


7-8 August, Wed- Thur 


Dover: ‘* On the Beach.’’ YCND summer holiday 


project. 


The most important fact in the 


world today 


The desperate 
race to 


feed the world 

by Dr. Malcolm Caldwell 
price 2d (postage 2}d) 
1s 6d dozen 7s 6d 100 post free 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Merseyside: Weekend school. Tutor; S. Broad- 
bridge. Details: Mrs. P. Duncan, 7 Westdale Rd., 
Rockferry, Birkenhead. CND. 


17-24 August, Sat- Sat 


Loughborough : College of Technology. Conference : 
‘* Reconciliation - Pacifism in  Action.’’ Speakers 
include: Clifford Macquire, Stanley Sweet, Harold 
Wickings. Chair: Rev. David Holt Roberts. 
Brochure : F.o.R., 9 Coombe Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. 


Every week 


Fridays 

Brighton : 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic funch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. S$oF, 


London, E.C.3; 12.45-2 p.m. Yower Hill. Sgoakere 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Felowsttp, 
Fellowship of Reconcifiation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea stal} afl day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


Leadon, N.W.3; 11 am. Hempstead Tube Sita. 
Peace News selling, Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
firat. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Perto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Vohin- 
teers for two-hour shifty always needed. ‘Phone Seo, 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. Central Library 
area. Selting of Black Paper, etc. YCND. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 


Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 

Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. HL Smith's). 
Manning bookstall, leafleting, YCND. 

Uxbridge, Middx. 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Mat, Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100 


Twickenham: 11 
Junction, Open-air mtg. 
ing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 


a.m, Kings Head, Twickenbam 
All day leafleting, canvass. 
INDEC. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and San- 
chiehalf St. Open air mtg. CND. 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hydo 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 
teera contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (of 
Gray’s Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Watford: 3 p.m. N. Watford Odeon. 
selling. YCND. 


Peace News 


Wells, Somerset: Stall in Market PI. 
‘Sanity '', ‘‘ Peace News". also small 


section. Unwanted smal] articles welcomed. 


Mondays 

London, E.15: 7.30-11 p.m Railway Tavern, Angel 
Lane, Stratford, Anarchist folk and discussion club. 
2s 6d. 


Literature, 
“junk ° 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
sapped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS, 


August Bank Holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for Diary, 
intended for publication in Peace News 
dated August 9, must be received by Thurs- 
day, August 1, at the latest. 


June Freeman 


Schoolchildren and the bomb 


Last month the Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (YCND) an- 
nounced a National Schools Cam- 
paign, with the purpose of setting up 
a CND group in every school in 
Britain. In this article June Freeman, 
a teacher in a London comprehensive 
school, examines the problems that 
this campaign will face. 

If YCND’s National Schools Campaign is 
ta be really constructive the organisers 
must come to grips with children’s atti- 
tudes, Respect for children’s feelings is 
important but can degenerate into the senti- 
mental. This is unfortunately what hap- 
pened in the article on CND and the 
schools in the June issue of Sanity: 


“Young people understand the world of 
the bomb - it is their world. It is not 
unnatural either that their parents and 
teachers, afraid of the clear vision and 
black and white judgments of the young, 
should try and repress or ridicule them.” 
Children are rarely more clear-sighted than 
adults. Anyone over twenty need only look 
back to the time when they were fifteen to 
know what I mean. What an extraordinary 
sense of pleasure accompanied the dis- 
covery of the most commonplace of adult 
ideas then. 
Children of fifteen are often eager to dis- 
cuss topics like the bomb, but it is rash to 
claim that they understand a world where 
we make nuclear weapons. Few thoughtful 


adults, whether anti-bomb or pro-bomb, 
claim to understand this world. Like us, 
children simply exist in it, for the most part 
feeling powerless to change it. 


Certainly children make black and white 
judgments, but these may equally well be 
in favour of, as against, bombs. What 
CND’s new campaign can most valuably do 
is to get children to make judgments about 
the bomb with more understanding than 
they now have. 

The Sanity article further asserted that: 


“ Kids cannot accept the traditional atti- 
tudes to ‘defence’ - country right or 
wrong; victory in death; going down 
fighting; and the just war. They see the 
nuclear situation in its simple absurdity 
and horror.” 
This is simply not true. I have met chil- 
dren who can dismiss Wilfred Owen’s 
poetry and make an immediate and entbu- 
siastic response to Rupert Brooke’s “If I 
should die... .” And aren’t there adults 
now supporting CND who can remember 
thinking what a “lovely poem” The 
Soldier was ? 
War books are also extremely popular; 
both boys and girls read them avidly. In 
Homage to Catalonia Orwell says how hard 
it is to rid oneself of the feeling that war is 
glorious, and if adults find this, then how 
much more vulnerable to.it must children 
be. 
Some children are immediately interested in 
CND,. but for many pop stars, clothes, 


On guard in Laos 


An13-yearccld s avilied soldier of the neutralist army stands guard in Khan Khay on the 


Plain of Jars in Laos recently, °- 


parents, neighbours, one another and sex 
are far more interesting and important, and 
I know of tio evidence that would justify 
the statement. “and the bomb is usually 
talking point number one.” What there 
often is is an undercurrent of fear about 
the bomb, even in children uninterested in 
joining YCND. If children could voice 
their fear and be helped to think about it 
the new schools campaign would be doing 
an important job. 

For this the campaign will need a working 
knowledge of our educational system. The 
idea of creating a “ peace corps ” in schools 
where there are cadet corps is good, and 
the report in Sanity’s July issue that TVS 
and Oxfam are anxious to make contact 
with these peace corps sounds interesting. 
But only boys’ schools, and only a small 
percentage of them, have cadet corps. 
Perhaps the campaign is not yet ready to 
approach the secondary modem schools, 
but 80 per cent of our children are classed 
as secondary modern. Some of these chil- 
dren are at comprehensive schools, so a 
beginning might be made there, for many 
comprehensive schools have grammar 
streams and sixth forms which the cam- 
paign organisers have said they intend 
approaching. 

What I should like to see is a newsletter 
for the less able children and many of the 
fourteen and fifteen year old grammar chil- 
dren. Youth Against the Bomb in both 
language and content was suitable only for 
the older children and the politically pre- 
cocious. 

“The important thing is to put over the 
arguments,” says Sanity, “and there are 
plenty of opportunities. CND songs in the 
Music Society, CND candidates at school 
mock elections, etc.” I don’t see how CND 
songs put over arguments, but a newS sheet 
written in simple English, serious and 
balanced in tone rather than evangelical, 
might. 

Sanity reports that it has received an en- 
couraging number of letters from schools 
wanting to form CND groups. So far 
though the suggestions that CND has put 


forward for school groups have been 
general and ungraded with regard to 
sophistication of approach. Everyone 


would agree that the sixth form university 
candidate doesn’t think like the fourteen 
year old, who after scraping a few “O” 
levels will leave school with a sigh of 
relief. Sixth formers are too often un- 
aware of or uninterested in such differ- 
ences. Yet ihey need to be aware, for at 
the beginning it is likely that they will 
carry the burden of the organisation within 
the schools, and any programme planned 
will have to cater for a variety of needs. 

During the planning of a programme chil- 
dren would probably appreciate detailed 


Bigge: submarines 
for Germany ? 


The British government is supporting a pro- 
posal, at present being considered by the 
Council of the Western European Union, to 
increase the prescribed limit of the size of 
German submarines above the present 450 
tons. General Lyman Lemnitzer, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, is believed 
to advocate increasing the limit to 700 tons, 
twice the original Brussels treaty limit... Mr. 
Heath said in the Commons on July 15 
that he supported the proposal because it 
‘is made necessary by the development of 
naval techniques in the years since the 
treaty was signed.” 


Pole sets out 


Paul Pawlowski, the Pole who lives in 
Croydon, and wants to holds a one-day 
anti-bomb demonstration outside the Sejm 
in Warsaw, set out from the Town Hall in 
Croydon at 8.30 a.m. last Saturday, July 20. 
He was carrying a placard saying “TI 
protest against US and Russian nuclear 
tests.” The Polish authorities have refused 
to renew his passport, so he hopes to march 
right across Europe without it. 
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help from the campaign headquarters, for, 
in a school where the head would tolerate 
a group, a good programme would need to 
be planned well in advance, The older 
children would probably make good use of 
a panel of speakers prepared to talk to 
schools. Sanity has suggested that films be 
shown. This is a good idea, and CND 
could make available a Hist of films and 
their distributors. Some films would clearly 
be of use at an elementary level, while 
films like Franju’s Hotel des Invalides 
could be shown by a lecturer for more 
advanced discussion. 

My own experience is that children think 
that a lot of people were killed at Hiro- 
shima, but they are ignorant about the 
after-effects of the bomb. A selection of 
pamphlets would be valuable here so that 
programmes could start, when necessary, by 
presenting factual information about Hiro- 
shima, together with a simplified account of 
recent weapon development, before going 
on to discuss such well-bandied words as 
“ unilateralism.” 

I should like to see the difficulties of our 
position put before the children and see 
them examine the best pro-bomb case. 
After all, we regard it as a sign of intel- 
ligence in a child that he questions the 
effectiveness of the “deterrent ” theory, but 
it is not less intelligent for a child to ques- 
tion the infallibility of the “ ban-the- 
bomb” position. Only by looking critic- 
ally at their own views will they learn to 
answer the opposition in a useful way. 

A problem that has already come up is that 
children supporting the movement against 
their head’s wishes can find themselves 
being summarily dismissed from their 
school. Preparations for such occurrences 
might best be made, as far as possible, 
before they happened. Schools which have 
groups or heads sympathetic to the move- 
ment might be listed so that, if necessary, 
a child could be transferred to one of 
them. 

Children are more involved now in the 
political scene than we were when I was at 
school. This is a great improvement, and 
that schools have asked CND for advice 
about forming groups and that CND has 
responded shows life and vigour on both 
their parts, What we need to do now is to 
see that the schools get the best help. 


Love you, 
hate you 


We have a love-hate relationship with our 
readers. We love them for all kinds of 
reasons, an important one being that with- 
out their help this paper could not exist. 
And we hate them, because they seem to 
be too quiet too often. = 
It is a strange fact that Fleet Street news- 
papers get remarkably few letters from their 
readers; and we in Caledonian Road don’t 
do much better. 

Sometimes one feels that writing for Peace 
News is about as useful as writing on 2 
piece of blotting paper. One is grateful 
for comments on the paper, or on particular 
items in it, even if they are damning or 
offensive. 

Do you have a love-hate relationship with 
us? If so, please send in a letter telling us 
why you hate us. And a cheque, postal 
order, or similar to show that you love us 


as well. 
ADAM ROBERTS 


total since February 1 


£1107 


contributions this week £21 12 7 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer ° , 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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EDITORIALS 


The rainbow 
sign 


Anyone who believes that the United States 
is making gradual but inevitable progress 
towards harmonious race relations is likely 
to be shattered by reading James Baldwin's 
book The Fire Next Time (Michael Joseph, 
13s 6d). Baldwin directs his savage attack 
against many enemies, but none come out 


so badly mauled as the complacent white 
liberal. 


Baldwin has been accused of fellow- 
travelling with black racialism and at times 
he seems to justify this accusation. Most of 
the essay, “Letter from a region in my 
mind,’ which forms the greater part of the 
book, is devoted to an attack on the white 
man, his culture and his religion. He 
writes of the Black Muslims - who believe 
in black supremacy, violence and racial 
segregation - with sympathy, and himself 
at times talks very tough. “. .. The 
social treatment accorded even the most 
successful Negroes proved that one needed, 
in order to be free, something more than a 
bank account. One needed a handle, a 
lever, a means of inspiring fear.” 

But this is only one facet of Baldwin’s very 
complex, and often ambiguous, position. 
His main concern is to bring to the atten- 
tion of the white man the nature of the 
monstrous crime he has been committing 
for over four hundred years against the 
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Negro, and the hypocrisy of the white 
man’s morality. “ The orutality with which 
Negroes are treated in this country,” he 
writes, “simply cannot be overstated, how- 
ever unwilling white men may be to hear 
it.” That this is scarcely an exaggeration 
is borne out by Baldwin’s powerfully 
written account of his own childhood in 
Harlem: 


“The wages of sin were visible every- 
where, in every wine-stained and urine- 
splashed hallway, in every clanging 
ambulance bell, in every scar on the 
faces of the pimps and their whores, in 
every helpless, new-born baby being 
brought into this danger, in every knife 
and pistol fight on the Avenue, and in 
every disastrous bulletin: a cousin, 
mother of six, suddenly gone mad, the 
children parcelled out here and there; an 
indestructible aunt rewarded for years of 
hard labour by a slow, agonising death 
in a terrible small room: someone's 
bright son blown into eternity by his 
own hand; another turned robber and 
carried off to jail. . . . Crime became 
real - for the first time - not as a possi- 
bility, but as rhe possibility.” 


Baldwin has no clear-cut solution to offer. 
But just as he ultimately rejects the Black 
Muslims, he also rejects - and this is where 
he hurts and disturbs us most - the liberal 
notion that all the black man wants is in- 
tegration into the white man’s society. 


“White Americans find it as difficult as 
white people elsewhere do to divest 
themselves of the notion that they are in 
possession of some intrinsic value that 
black people need, or want... there is 
certainly little enough in the white man’s 
public or private life that one should 
desire to imitate.” 


The answer towards which Baldwin is grop- 
ing is part political, part moral, part sexual 
and part mystical, “I submit,” he says, 
“that the racial tensions that menace 
Americans today have little to do with real 
antipathy and are involved only symbolic- 
ally with colour. . . . Perhaps the whole 
root of our trouble, the human trouble, is 
that we will sacrifice all the beauty of our 
lives, will imprison ourselves in totems, 
taboos, crosses, blood sacrifices, steeples, 


mosques, races, armies, flags, nations, .. . 
Something very sinister happens to the 
people of a country when they begin to 
distrust their own reactions as deeply as 
they do here, and become as joyless as they 
have become. . . . To be sensual, I think, 
is to respect and rejoice in the force of life, 
of life itself, and to be present in all that 
one does, from the effort of loving to the 
breaking of bread.” 


What Baldwin is calling for, in fact, is the 
liberation of the human race, white and 
black, from the bondage, spiritual and 
physical, that it has imposed on itself. But 
the price of liberation of the white people 
is the liberation of the blacks. And the 
whites have very little time to reverse four 
hundred years of tyranny. “If we (the 
relatively conscious whites and blacks) do 
not now dare everything, the fulfilment of 
that prophecy, recreated from the Bible in 
song by a slave, is upon us; God gave 
Noah the rainbow sign, No more water, the 
fire next time!” 


A limited 
advance 


As we go to press it seems possible that a 
partial test-ban treaty will be signed in the 
near future. In addition there are signs 
that the Warsaw Pact and NATO countries 
may be ready to come to other agreements 
of a limited nature, the chief purpose of 
which is to build confidence and trust. 
While these developments are very welcome, 
it would be unwise to exaggerate their 
importance. To date the US and the UK 
have exploded not less than 270 megatons 
of nuclear weapons, and the Soviet Union 
not less than 500 megatons. (Figures from 
Survival, journal of the Institute for 
Strategic Studies.) The total kiloton yield 
in fact equals well over five Hiroshima 
bombs for every day since the first atomic 
explosion. After that amount of testing 
one would hope that the nuclear powers 
would be ready to call it off. 

The big question is whether the test ban 
will have any impact on other countries or 
encourage further agreements. France and 
China are not represented at the test ban 
talks, nor at thé disarmament talks, which 


France refuses to attend, apparently on the 
ground that they are pointless. Thus two 
of the powers most likely to want to test 
nuclear weapons in the near future will 
almost certainly be unaffected by any 
agreement. 


In another important respect the signing of 
a test-ban treaty may only be a very limited 
advance, There is little evidence in modern 
international relations to support the theory 
that the successful conclusion of limited 
treaties builds up confidence for a major 
treaty. The agreements for small demilitar- 
ized zones in Korea and Vietnam do not 
seem to have produced further agreements 
in their wake, and in any case limited 
treaties are quite different in character from 
a total treaty. 


For example, monitoring of a test ban, 
especially a partial test ban, is very easy 
compared with monitoring disarmament; 
violation of a test ban would probably not 
result in a very major change in the 
balance of thermonuclear power, whereas 
violation of a disarmament treaty might 
well completely shift the balance of power; 
moreover, with a test ban there is practic- 
ally no problem about what to do if one 
side does violate it: the other side can, pre- 
sumably, violate it itself. Violation of a 
disarmament treaty would be far harder to 
deal with, especially if nuclear weapons 
were involved. 


Dr. Jerome Wiesner, President Kennedy’s 
scientific adviser, said last year that “ dis- 
armament will be ultimately a matter of 
courage.” In view of the enormous diffi- 
culties and risks involved, this judgment 
seems valid. We question whether the 
cautious and limited measures at present 
contemplated by the great powers are an 
adequate response to the present situation. 
The significance of many recent develop 
ments is probably nor that they will lead 
on to total disarmament, but that they in- 
dicate a new and perhaps more restrained 
phase in the cold war. The US and the 
Soviet Union, impressed with the terrifying 
power of nuclear weapons, and also per- 
haps by the spectre of China, seem to have 
given up a “holy war” attitude to each 
other, but there is little sign that either side 
is really willing to abandon its reliance on 
military power, 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
The cockleshell anarchists 


Having an enemy is not the worst thing in 
politics. The worst thing is having some- 
one on your own side who antagonises 
possible supporters, That's how I feel 
about the demonstration at the Cuban 
Embassy last Saturday, in which members 
of the London Federation of Anarchists in- 
vaded the embassy, sat down, and were in- 
volved in an incident in which the Cuban 
ambassador’s spectacles were broken. 

The anarchists called their protest “a 
peaceful Commando-type surprise demon- 
stration” against the detention of political 
prisoners in Cuba. Now I have great sym- 
pathy with the demand for the release of 
political prisoners in Cuba, but it’s not an 
easy question, just as it’s not an easy ques- 
tion in Greece. Both countries are in sen- 
sitive positions in the cold war. Both have 
had a great deal of political violence. If 
you want to demonstrate on these issues 
you have to do so in an understanding and 
tolerant way, and you have to connect your 
protest with advocacy of policies outside the 
cold war which these countries could 
pursue. 

In Cuba the situation is particularly com- 
plex. and I can’t say I blame any Cuban 
for being suspicious of people who march 
in arrogantly and tell them how to run the 
show. 

I wasn’t happy about the way some of the 
Greek demonstrations developed, and I'm 
not happy about the anarchist demonstra- 
tion. I can see no point in a surprise in- 


vasion, though perhaps it satisfies the mis- 
placed revolutionary instinct of some of the 


anarchists. 
. . s 


When I suggested last week that you could 
have an effective demonstration with a lot 
of black balloons I underestimated the 
difficulties. The Peace Pledge Union tried 
to do this a couple of years ago, but the 
Assistant Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis put some pretty formidable 
obstacles in their way. An extract from his 
letter reads: 


“With regard to the release of about a 
thousand gas-filled balloons, I am to say 
that there is obvious danger to drivers sud- 
denly confronted by balloons drifting into 
their field of vision and to children near 
the source of release and further afield 
since they might run into danger when the 
balloons descend. If a vehicle is used and 
the balloons and attachments advertise the 
campaign you may be liable to proceedings 
under Regulation 14 of the London Wait- 
ing and Loading Restrictions, 1958, You 
should also consult the Ministry of Avia- 
tion about permission to fly the balloons.” 
* * * 
So much for that idea. But I'm delighted 
to add to the list of innovations in non- 
violence a project just announced by the 
Scottish Committee of 100. They are 
marching from Glasgow to London with a 
24-foot-long model Polaris. When they get 


to London on September 14 they plan to 
present it to the Imperial War Museum, 
“where all weapons of war properly 
belong.” If the museum won't accept it. 
they will make a non-violent attempt to 
place it there. 1 think this is a much better 
idea than finishing with some dreary meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square. 


* * * 


I cannot put my hands on an exact quota- 
tion, but I am reminded by the front page 
headline that Mahatma Gandhi was very 
anxious that his experiment with truth and 
non-violence should be remembered and 
his own name forgotten. 


He feared - like other great teachers before 
him - that men might worship the person 
and forget to follow his teaching. 

When, a few years after Gandhi's death, 
the news reached India that a group in 
London had experimented with non-violent 
action and formed an organisation called 
“Operation Gandhi” the group were 
approached by two of Gandhi’s close co- 
workers and urged to seek a new name. 


The arguments of Asha Devi Arayanakam 
and of: Agatha Harrison were persuasive: 
single-handed they had each quelled some 
of India’s bloodiest Hindu-Muslim riots. 


Operation Gandhi became the Non-violent 
Resistance Group soon after it had staged 
demonstrations at the atomic weapons plant 
at Aldermaston in 1952, 


ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


There are probably few subjects discussed 
in a greater fog of emotion, prejudice and 
ignorance than non-violent defence. This 
article is a basic introduction to some of the 
disputes and controversies surrounding it. 


In the present age, hydrogen bomb ‘“ de- 
fence” clearly involves grave dangers, but 
people continue to support it because they 
do not see a realistic alternative. On many 
sides there has been a failure to discuss one 
suggested alternative - non-violent resistance 
- adequately, While some military people - 
such as Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 
and Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, have discussed 
the potentialitics of the technique seriously, 
many others have not. Stewart Meacham, 
an American Quaker, recently described 
some of the emotional blockages raised by 
the topic in an account of a conversation 
with a military analyst, I believe Herman 
Kahn.* 


“In talking with a military analyst once 
I said: ‘The thing that really challenges 
me on what you write and say is the total 
boldness with which you are willing to 
examine every possible exigency that 
might flow from these uses of power. Yet 
there are some areas of power you 
haven’t examined at all.” He said: ‘ What 
do you mean ?’ [ said, ‘I am a pacifist, 
a Quaker. I am thinking of the indi- 
vidual.’ 


“He said, ‘You mean Gandhi? You 
know he was a mountebank, a charlatan, 
and he got away with it in making people 
think he was a moral saint.’ I said, ‘Why 
do you raise this? If a general won a 
battle, you wouldn’t allow me to say that 
he was no good and a charlatan and a 
fake.’ Since then this person has become 
interested in examining this area of 
power. But at the time it was a thing he 
didn’t want to come to grips with.” 

One cannot, however, simply blame military 

analysts for not discussing non-violent de- 

fence seriously. In the peace movement 


*In a discussion in Garnes, Strategies and 
Peace. (American Friends Service Commit- 
tee pamphlet, 35c or 3s 6d.) 


Adam Roberts 
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Non - violent defence 


there has often been an even greater refusal 
to examine new methods and new ideas. 


For example, the advocates of non-violence 
have often been completely vague about the 
applicability of the technique to national 
defence. Peace movement people seem 
often to expect others to follow a vague 
idea, even before it has been developed into 
a policy with obvious practical relevance. 
Thus many people were surprised and out- 
raged at India’s support for the war effort 
against the Chinese, and saw it as a be- 
trayal. In an important sense, there was no 
betrayal at all. In spite of Gandhi’s many 
warnings against a national army and mili- 
tary defence, he never drew up a scheme 
for non-violent defence. As Stewart 
Meacham said in the discussion referred to 
above: 


“1 think in a way Gandhi is more of a 
problem today for pacifists than he is to 
Herman Kahn. Today it is not the pro- 
blem of social change. The problem 
Gandhi solved with non-violence was 
more one of social change than inter- 
national conflict, It was the British, but 
they had been there long enough to be 
part of the whole scene. It was Gandhi 
who said of Pakistan, ‘Well, you can’t 
just let them come in and take over.’ In 
other words, he justified the army at the 
very point of victory. This is a stickler 
on which we are still hung up. We hope 
that what is being done in the South has 
some relevance to international conflict, 
but we haven't established a relevance 
yet.” 


Extreme vagueness about non-violent de- 
fence is in the mainstream of non-violent 
thought. Thus Jayaprakash Narayan said 
in Peace News on July 12: “A war without 
retaliation from the other side can never 
last longer than a week or so.” This seems 
to me a wildly optimistic claim for non- 
violent defence, 


This is what Archbishop Roberts once des- 
cribed as “ extravagant claims for ‘ defence 
by passive resistance’ such as have at times 
brought upon it discredit and incredulity.” 


It would certainly be quite wrong to pretend 
that there are any easy or risk-free ways of 
escaping from the dilemmas of the nuclear 
age. It has to be admitted, for example, 
that non-violent defence is as dubious a 
weapon against nuclear attack as nuclear 
retaliation itself. But against the threat of 
military occupation or invasion non-violent 
defence might well be effective. 


It is interesting that, because peace leaders 
have seldom made advocacy of non-violent 
defence a central part of their platform, 
some of the most important examples of 
the use of this technique have occurred 
when it was forced on people, when it was 
almost the only policy left. 


World War Il provides numerous examples 
of this: Denmark is one. In a recent series 
of articles in the New Yorker, Hannah 
Arendt describes how the entire population, 
from the King to the most obscure citizen, 
flatly rejected co-operation with the Ger- 
mans in their anti-semitic policies. The 
Nazis ordered that the Jews in Denmark. 
as elsewhere, be required to wear a yellow 
star. The Danish government told the 
Nazis; “Impose the rule of the yellow star 
and the King himself will be the first to 
wear it.” The rule of the yellow star was 
never imposed in Denmark. Not 4 single 
Danish Jew or Jewish refugee in Denmark 
was carried away to the death factories. As 
Hannah Arendt comments: 


“One is tempted to recommend the his- 
tory of what happened (in Denmark) as 
required reading in political science for all 
students who wish to learn something 
about the enormous potential of non- 
violent resistance to an opponent possess- 
ing vastly superior means of violence. . . 


The result seems to have been that those 
Nazis who were exposed to it (the open 
resistance) for any length of time changed 
their minds. They apparently ceased to 
look upon the extermination of a whole 
people as a matter of course. They met 
resistance based on principle, and their 
‘toughness’ melted like butter in the 
sun.” 


Other historical instances of non-violent re- 
sistance, including an analysis of the East 
German uprising in 1953, will be considered 
in this series. It is cructal that there should 
be far more education about the effective- 
ness of non-violent resistance in past situa- 
tions, as much of the national discussion 
about non-violent defence has centred, not 
round the morality of the policy, but round 
its supposed inellectiveness. This is ex- 
tremely clear to anyone who has read 
Britain Considers Her Weapons, a pamphlet 
by Gene Sharp about the King-Hall debate. 
(Housmans, js.) 


Many people have criticised the idea of a 
non-violent defence policy on the grounds 
that it is excessively nationalistic. Nation- 
alistic it certainly is, though I do not see 
why the word “nationalism,” like “ de- 
fence” and “conflict,” should necessarily 
be considered a bad thing. Indeed, nation- 
alism can be very exciting and creative. 
One of the important elements in the non- 
violent resistance against the Nazis in Nor- 
way was the celebration of the national day 
in defiance of government bans. 


The peace movement has generally been 
either exceedingly anti-nationalistic or else 
pro-nationalistic in a very small and mean- 
ingless way, talking of “a renascent Britain 
leading the world.” 


The anti-nationalistic element in the peace 
movement has probably been generally the 
stronger element, and may have contributed 
to the way in which peace movement sup- 
porters are often portrayed as the odd devo- 
tees of a rather peculiar cult. In a recent 
article in the American monthly, Liberation, 
the veteran American peace leader, A. J. 
Muste, encouraged an attitude of alienation 
from society. He declared: 


“T suggest that a viable peace movement 
needs the same profound sense of aliena- 
tion from and rejection of any society or 
regime which is committed to nuclear 
deterrence or engaged in war preparations 
that Negroes have towards a segregated 
society. Far from standing in awe of 
such a regime or wanting it to accept us 
as ‘ belonging,’ we reject such a regime as 
foreign and alien. We will be against and 
outside it.” 


Many other statements, for example in 
peace publications here, have also encour- 
aged a sense of alienation. I do not propose 
here to examine the attitude in detail, 
though I think it is damaging. It seems, 
however, to work contrary to some of the 
assumptions on which a non-violent defence 
policy must operate. In many campaigns of 
non-violent resistance disobedience in order 
to exercise a traditional or basic right of 
the people has usually played a large part. 
Many campaigns of resistance have, in fact, 
been based on legality rather than illegality. 


continued on page 8 


The photo shows a Norwegian “ school” in 
a private house, after the schools had been 
closed down by the Nazi authorities during 
World War HI. A pamphlet about the Nor- 
wegian resistance, published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, in 1944, 
stated: “The Norwegians have not. faken 
all the Nazi assaults on their freedom lying 
down. They have fought back not with 
arms but with stubborn non-co-operation. 
The resistance of the Norwegian teachers 
and children has become known all over the 
world. The teachers refused to allow Nazi 
doctrines to be taught in the schools, They 
refused to become members of the Nazi 
‘Teachers’ Association.” The Germans be- 
came furious: closed the schools, arrested 
1,300 teachers, brutally ill-treated several 
hundred of them, and made them work as 
dock labourers in the frozen north. But 
nothing could break the spirit of the 
teachers - or the children. Today education 
in Norway continues under great difficulties, 
mostly m private homes.” 
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A training session for demonstrators 


in Jackson, Mississippi 


Dave Dellinger 


Report from 


Dave Dellinger is an editor of Liberation 
who has played an active part for many 
years in the American non-violent move- 
ment. He visited the US South recently as 
a correspondent for Peace News and 
Liberation. 


I have just spent a week in Birmingham, 
Alabama. I have listened to hundreds of 
thousands of words about the integration 
struggle, in private conversations, Negro 
planning sessions, and at a mass rally for 
Negro rights, but I never heard a single 
Negro bring up the names of Gandhi or 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Yet it is clear that 
the most pregnant movement of non-violence 
in history - with the possible exception of 
the Gandhian movement in India - is in 
process in the South today. 


Cataclysmic and tragic violence may very 
well erupt in the northern Negro ghettoes. 
As Malcolm X, Black Muslim leader, warned 
in mid-June: ‘ There are enough Negroes in 
Harlem to blow New York State sky high.” 
And the southern police, whose brutality is 
more routine and hence more pernicious 
than the largely verbal or hit-and-run 
violence of the Klan and the noisy hate 
groups, will undoubtedly continue to pro- 
voke sporadic stone-throwing and even occa- 
sional gunfire among the unorganised fringes 
of the Negro community. But in most 


Lewis Nkosi 


THE CURIOUS DILEMMA OF 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The Negro Revolt, by Louis E. Lomax. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


Louis Lomax’s book must be judged on two 
levels. But before doing this one must make 
the point, at the risk of appearing dogmatic 
and overbearing, that liberal white critics 
who have been discussing the book in this 
country have no qualification whatsoever to 
judge it, if only because, essentially, they 
have not got the vaguest idea as to the real 
reaches of the colour problem in America. 


The colour struggle in America is not what 
it appears to be to most white people; nor 
is it comparable or similar in nature to the 
fight against apartheid. It is a curious 
struggle that is being waged both in the 
area of public amenities and in the Negro 
soul itself. The struggle for civil rights - 
which is also, in the main, the subject of 
Mr. Lomax’s book - is moreover perplexing 
because of its diverse ramifications. While 
speaking to American Negroes one soon 
gains the impression that the growing 
momentum in Negro action against segre- 
gated institutions is bound up with a need 
to destroy once and for ever a picture which 
the white master has always had of the 
black slave. But in seeking to destroy this 
image the Negro is also painfully aware that 
he is not at all sure that he wants to take 
on the other more general, diffuse image of 
simply becoming a white American. He 
would like to become a betfer American, 
certainly; but how is he going to be unless 
we consider his suffering to have made him 
better, more resourceful, more humane and 
far richer ? 

To be an American is a complex fate, said 
James Baldwin. I’m not at all sure that I 
want to be integrated into a burning house, 
doubted Lorraine Hansberry. At his most 
metaphysical the distinguished Negro writer, 
James Baldwin, continually argues that it is 
the American Negro who must liberate or 
save America, and Baldwin is far too com- 
plex and imaginative a writer to be merely 
talking about political power. After all, 
Negroes can be just as vicious or simply as 
ignorant as white people. Baldwin recently 


made the highly revealing statement that he 
was trying to “find another word besides 
Negro to say what I mean, and I can’t use 
tragedy." Most of the time Baldwin is 
using Negro as a kind of existential term to 
cover a certain body of experience which he 
considers forever locked to white Americans 
so long as they decline to come to terms 
with the “ Negro” within themselves. Like 
most deeply thinking Negro intellectuals, 
Baldwin is ambiguous about “ integration ” 
and is terrified of what might happen to the 
Negro when he becomes simply “an Amer- 
ican.” Paradoxically, it is this ambiguity 
which sometimes invests his writing with 
extraordinary power. [t is this ambiguity 
which brings about a marked contrast be- 
tween his writing and that of the present 
writer, Louis Lomax. 

If I seem to have been writing about James 
Baldwin rather than about Louis Lomax’s 
book, it is because I wanted to indicate the 
complexity of the Negro problem in 
America. The struggle is perhaps simplest 
in the area of public amenities, where any 
liberal can gather enough facts for a com- 
petent book on the subject, and this is pre- 
cisely what Louis Lomax has done. What I 
find irritating about Mr. Lomax is that he 
takes the liberal dogma for granted where 
it is being seriously questioned; the revolt 
which he discusses at length is one involv- 
ing a change in tactics, but none that in- 
volves a direct challenge to the very social 
structure that allows for such barbaric treat- 
ment of the Negro. Nowhere does Mr. 
Lomax question the liberal assumption that 
at bottom we love each other, and I am not 
now talking essentially of the Negro-white 
problem. But such an assumption has to be 
questioned if only because, if we do not 
question it, we run the danger of having 
our minds continually focussed not on the 
real problem which faces us, which is one 
of discovering a way of radically changing 
human consciousness, but instead we are led 
into the easy path of political platitudes 
which, in Mr. Lomax’s case, leads him to 
perpetuate upon us such howling clichés as 
when he claims the American Negro wants 


to realise “the American dream.” 

Which American dream ? “TI cannot accept 
the proposition,” says James Baldwin, “ that 
the four hundred year travail of the Ameri- 
can Negro. should result merely in_ his 
attainment of the present level of the 
American civilisation.” I consider it the 
chief failure of this book that it does not 
provide any deeper insights, beyond jour- 
nalistic fact, into the anguish which grips 
the American Negro as he marches towards 
full political citizenship. 


On the superficial level of journalism Mr. 
Lomax has written a good book. It is a 
competent job of gathering and reporting 
facts on the Negro fight for civil liberties. 
According to Mr. Lomax this fight has 
changed from being a movement of suppli- 
cation through the courts of the land into 
an “activist” militant movement prepared 
to use all efforts short of violence to force 
the white power structure to give in to 
Negro demands. 


Mr. Lomax truthfully points out that white 
Americans do not really know Negroes, If 
anyone demanded proof of this the recent 
troubled mecting between the United States 
Attorney-General Robert Kennedy and lead- 
ing New York intellectuals provides an ex- 
ample of the enduring white American inno- 
cence, White and black Americans simply 
have no common ground upon which they 
can both begin to talk the same language 
when they refer to the Negro problem. 
They are both talking about different things 
altogether. Louis Lomax has tried in part 
to remedy this serious shortcoming by pro- 
viding a brief view of Negro history, demon- 
strating the important role the Negro has 
played in the growth of America. 

Mr. Lomax, who is intelligent and often 
very witty in company, does not unfortun- 
ately always write with the same flashes of 
brilliance. The book has the feel of hard 
work, thorough research, and solid if plod- 
dingly dull writing. In any case, it is a wel- 
come change from his first, rather silly little 
book, called The Reluctant African. 


Lewis Nkosi fs a South African journalist. 


southern cities and towns the activist move- 
ment for integration is overwhelmingly non- 
violent and, in my opinion, it will remain 
so, 


In the north, where white injustice is more 
subtle and elusive - in its methods but not 
in its results - non-violence is still apt to 
be confused with the pettifogging and “ con- 
ciliatory ” tactics of Negro politicians and 
reformers, who discourage direct action and 
are more interested in patronage or the size 
of their organisations than in basic social 
change. But in the south non-violence is 
identified with the militant and incorrupt- 
ible shock troops of Negro advance, whose 
exuberance permeates the entire Negro com- 
munity and keeps bitterness at a minimum. 
Mass participation and community euphoria 
reached their temporary apogee in Birming- 
ham, but immediate tangible benefits have 
been slight. This has made the Negroes un- 
easy; moreover, if the truth be known, the 
negotiation committce is still negotiating, 
and therefore has been unable to spell out 
the gains that can be expected during the 
60 to 90-day period in which they are to be 
introduced. Even so, there has been little 
Iet-down and no perceptible tendency to 
fault the method. The Muslims, who had 
been making a determined effort to gain a 
foothold in Birmingham, have even less in- 
fluence now than they had before the spec- 
tacular demonstrations and the anti-climactic 
agreement that brought them to a tempo- 
rary halt. 


“There have been no results,” one man told 
me, “ but we learned our strength. Nothing 
can stop us now.” Instead of asking, 
“What have we got to show for all that 
effort and suffering ?” the Negroes of Birm- 
ingham tell you that they are counting the 
days until they can start again. “ Only 2,400 
children were arrested last time,” Rev. 
Charles Billups, a youth worker, told me. 
“A lot of them feel cheated because the 
demonstrations were stopped too soon. If 
we call for a non-violent army, so many 
volunteers will show up that we won’t know 
what to do with them.” 


Though internal conflict and organisational 
jealousy are rending the top national Negro 
leadership. the mass of Birminghamians tend 
to be charitable to all leaders involved. 
Their own experiences have been so mean- 
ingful that they don’t really feel dependent 
on outside leaders any more - though they 
admire them and are grateful for their 
assistance. James Forman, executive secre- 
tary of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, told me that in his opinion 
the people of Birmingham would have been 
ready for massive demonstrations a year ago 
except for one factor: their feeling that they 
could not succeed without the help of 
national, ‘‘image-type” leadership. The 
popular mood is entirely different now, and 
by the same token the leaders are under a 
healthy pressure to transcend their hier. 
archical rivalries. 


Of course, the southern movement is not a 
movement for non-violence. It is a move 
ment for dignity, freedom, equality and in 
tegration. It is a movement for jobs, money, 
electric lights and plumbing, for desegre- 
gation of public places in which to cat, 
sleep, evacuate, worship, study and have fun. 
One local Negro leader told me: “You 
might as well say that we never heard of 
Gandhi or non-violence. But we are deter 
mined to get our freedom. And in the 
course of struggling for it we came upon 
non-violence, like gold in the ground, It 
was always there, but we never knew about 
it. Now that we have discovered it, we 
could never give it up.” 


Later in the conversation I found that this 
man carries a gun for self-defence in case a 
group of whites should try to take him for 
a ride. But when he goes out to face police 


dogs, clubs, electric cattle prodders and 
brutal jailers, he goes unarmed. He has been 
kicked, beaten and spat upon without re- 
taliating. He revealed no traces of bitter- 
ness against his tormentors. 


Billups, who two years ago was taken for a 
ride, blindfolded and beaten with chains, 
told me that a few days before our conver- 
sation he had been stopped by the police on 
a phoney charge “because they know who 
I am and wanted to get me. I felt the 
anger rising inside me,” he said, “ but I have 
learned the power of non-violence, and I 
kept the anger down as I have learned to 
do in all such situations. ‘Go ahead and 
whup me, if that’s your plan,’ I told them, 
“but I’m not going to play any games with 
you.” The cops knew what was happening 
and let me go. But before these demonstra- 
tions it would not have gone so easy with 
me.” 


The main impression J got was of men, women 

and children so permeated by the sense of 
fulfilment and well-being that comes from 
their meetings, demonstrations and triumph- 
ant non-violent encounters with superior 
physical force that there is practically no 
room left for fear and hate. They have 
learned that they can stand up to brutality 
without compromising, and that in Birming- 
ham for every man, woman or school child 
who is knocked down or arrested there are 
a dozen more to take his or her place, I 
didn’t get the feeling that they “loved” 
their oppressors, at least in the sentimental 
way that some pacifist theologians might 
think proper, but rather that they are too 
buoyant and self-confident to be able to 
feel any hate for them. By contrast, the 
majority of southern whites are so torn by 
guilt and confusion that they tend to hate 
themselves, and therefore find it easy to 
hate the Negroes - at least until they have 
a direct confrontation with them in a con- 
flict situation. I have heard some pretty 
ugly and threatening words from a number 
of white segregationists, but sooner or later. 
if I stuck it out, there was always the rather 
pleading, ‘“‘ We aren’t so bad as people think 
we are,” or “ Things may not be right here, 
but they’re worse in the North.” 


When I first arrived in Birmingham, Yankee 
accent and all, I was afraid both for myself 
and for any Negro I talked to at any length 
in a public place. But I soon learned that 
Negro bus boys, waiters and dishwashers, 
sales clerks, shoe-shine men and elevator 
operators, bus riders and pedestrians were 
ready to discuss their drive for freedom in 
confident tones, and with a notable absence 
of either bravado or fear, But their white 
overlords would lower their voices or change 
the subject when a Negro came near. In 
one ludicrous situation, I struck up a con- 
versation with a Negro waiter in a rather 
fancy downtown restaurant. He called over 
a second waiter, others gravitated to my 
table, and before I knew it I was holding a 
little “ meeting with half a dozen white- 
coated Negro waiters, while the white 
patrons at other tables went unattended. 
Even a dishwasher rushed out of the kitchen 
to join us. I felt sure that, at the very least, 
the manager would come over and tell the 
men to get back to work. But he appeared 
to be as nervous as I was, and never inter- 
vened at all. When I left, two of the waiters 
accompanied me to the door and invited me 
to come back for further discussion. 


I don't want to give the impression that 
there was an atmosphere of freedom in 
Birmingham, even though the Negroes ex- 
hibited an amazing degree of psychological 
freedom. I never knew when some of the 
affronted whites might follow me to a more 
isolated place and “run me out of town” 
- as one white clerk rather emphatically told 
me they would do. There has not been a 
complete transformation of the city in which 
a howling mob of segregationists met an 
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A group of demonstrators in 
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integrated Freedom Bus in 1961 and brutally 
attacked its occupants, inflicting wounds on 
Jim Peck that required 53 stitches to close. 
But after a while I learned that nobody was 
apt to start anything while I was still talk- 
ing with the Negroes, no matter how un- 
orthodox or disturbing our conversations 
might be. Gradually a little of the pervasive 
Negro dignity rubbed off on me and eventu- 
ally I went much further in these explora- 
tions than my instinct for self-preservation 
would normally have permitted. 


An incident that took place after the mass 
rally I attended may help put things in 
perspective. Besides myself, there was one 
other white person at the rally, a young 
man also from the North. At the end of 
the meeting we made plans to meet at the 
A, G, Gaston motel, headquarters of the 
movement and well within the Negro sec- 
tion. The car in which I was a passenger 
drove inside the motel’s parking lot and 
nothing happened to us. But the car in 
which the other white man was riding 
stopped a block or so away. When a roving 
police car chanced upon this “ illegally ” 
integrated group, the cops seized the men, 
roughed them up, spat in their faces, and 
announced that they were going to “ beat the 
shit ’* out of them. Word got to the motel 
of what was happening and a dozen or so 
men went to the scene. When the cops saw 
the new faces arriving and realised that they 
were from the motel, they let their intended 
victims go. The Birmingham Negroes who 
had been abused seemed to think the inci- 
dent hardly worth discussing. But the white 
youth and a Negro from New York who 
had also been involved were deeply moved. 
One of them said to me: “Being beaten 
would not have made any difference. Every- 
thing indecent that could happen between 
human beings has already taken place.” 


Earlier that day a segregationist had com- 
plained to me that the ‘cops don’t even 
dare arrest the niggers any more,” and after 
I learned what had happened when the 
Negro rescue squad arrived at the scene, the 
full, unintended meaning behind his words 
became clear to me. The rescuers did not 
go to attack the police, but rather as a 


pama 


typical act of solidarity with their fellows 
and to let the cops know that their actions 
would not go unnoticed. The police were 
afraid not that they would be stabbed or 
struck, but that if they continued they would 
set off more of that baffling and irrepressible 
non-violence from which they always emerge 
the losers. 


1 had got a hint of this reversal of the usual 
power relationships that night when I had 
spoken at the mass rally. As I sat on the 
platform and listened to the forthright and 
fiery speeches of the Negroes, which were 
deeply, moving to me and the audience but 
were not exactly laudatory in their descrip- 
tions of Birmingham justice, and as I pre- 
pared my own “subversive’’ notes, I in- 
stinctively looked around the back of the 
hall {and at the open door) for policemen 
who might clamp down on the meeting or 
arrest the speakers. But as I began to feel 
the surging spirit of the crowd and absorb 
the full impact of what was being said I 
realised that no police department could be 
so foolish as to try to tamper with that 
meeting. The sponsors had circularised the 
rally all over the city, so the police could 
not have been ignorant of it. I am sure 
they would have suppressed it if they had 
dared. But I doubt if there was a person 
in the hall who was unwilling to be arrested 
himself or who would not have marched to 
the jail (gathering others by the way) if the 
cops had ‘attempted to arrest anyone. The 
meek shall inherit the earth - when they 
are united and resolute, 


Later I learned that the police Aad arrested 
two white persons for attending a similar 
meeting at the Pilgrim Baptist Church on 
the first Sunday in May. The response of 
the people was: ‘“ They have arrested our 
friends. We will go to the jail.” And they 
started out, with Reverends Nelson Smith, 
A. D. King (Martin’s younger brother), 
James Bevel, and Billups at their head. The 
church is about twenty blocks from the city 
jail, and by the time they got within a few 
blocks of their destination, there Were four 
thousand Negroes marching. As they 
marched they sang songs likeWe Shall Over- 
come and I Want Jesus To Walk With Me. 
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The police and firemen set up a barricade 
with their police dogs, clubs and firehoses. 
The Negroes stopped, then knelt in prayer. 
First there was a prayer, then a song. Then 
another song and another prayer, and so on. 
Finally the people could not be contained 
any longer. Smith says: “The people be- 
came spiritually intoxicated. This was 
sensed by the police and firemen, and it 
began to have an effect on them.” 


Billups says. “I don’t know what happened 
to me. I got up from my knees and said to 
the cops: ‘We're not turning back. We 
haven't done anything wrong. All we want 
is our freedom. How do you feel doing 
these things ? Bring on your dogs, Beat us 
up. Turn on your hoses. We’re not going 
to retreat.’ ” 


The Negroes started advancing and Bull 
Connor shouted: ‘Turn on the water!” 
but the firemen didn’t respond. Again he 
gave the order and nothing happened. 
Some observers claim that they saw firemen ~ 
crying. Whatever happened, the Negroes 
went through the lines, the firemen never 
did turn on the water, and the police re- 
strained their dogs and themselves. The 
demonstration went to the park in front of 
the jail where they sang and prayed for the 
benefit of the prisoners. Then they marched 
back to “their own section of town”, sing- 
ing I Got Freedom on My Head and other 
songs of triumph. 


The next day Bull Connor was reported by 
the press to have said: “I didn’t want to 
mess up their Sunday clothes - all those 
people from church.” 


One of the people described the effect of 
this day’s events: “‘ What happened gave us 
assurance. If anyone was there who had 
any little doubt that there wasn’t a God or 
that God wasn’t in this movement, he lost it 
that day.” Another said: “ For the people 
who went through the line without being 
caned or kicked or beaten - well it did 
something to them. They had experienced 
non-violence in its truest sense.” Nelson 
Smith said: “You would have to say that 
the hand of God moved in that demonstra- 
tion.” 
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Alan Lovell replies to Richard Boston 


Politics and art 


After reading Richard Boston’s article (June 
28) on the relationship between art and 
politics, I felt that he and I were like two 
blind men both walking down the same road 
towards the same house, but with each man 
every now and then bumping into the other 
and interpreting the bumps as clear evidence 
that the other was going the wrong way. 
Both Richard Boston and I agree on the 
general nature of the relationship between 
art and politics, but we do have different 
emphases and reference points. I don’t 
think these differences are trivial matters, 
and a discussion of them seems wel] worth 
while. 

Y'd like to take up Richard Boston’s specific 
disagreement with me first, because I think 
his misunderstanding of my position is such 
a radical one, The disagreement revolves 
round my use of the word “ proper” in the 
article I wrote about A Kind of Loving, In 
his account of what I mean by “ proper” 
judgments Richard Boston tries to push me 
into a comer which I simply refuse to stay 
in. I don’t think that the only proper judg- 
ments about nuclear war are unilateralism 
and not pushing the button. (Does Richard 
Boston ?) I think that multilateralism and 
even pushing the button could be proper 
judgments, although I would totally disagree 
with them. What I meant by “ proper ” was 
something like attention to the issues in- 
volved, an awareness of how they are pre- 
sented, a care in discussing them. I think 
these provide criteria which enable you to 
judge the quality of an argument even 
though you disagree with it. 


In this sense you can, of course, exercise 
“ proper” judgments in any field of human 
activity, so why choose art as particularly 
important 2? My reasons for this choice are 
very much those that Richard Boston gives 
in pointing out the difference between art 
and science: ‘‘ Because moral and political 
problems are often the very material of art 
and in that politics too are concerned with 
social and moral problems, there is a con- 
nection, or at least a parallel, between art 
and politics.” Add to this the quotation 
from Jung that Richard Boston (via Richard 
Hoggart) gives, which I take to mean that 
art is a way of understanding ourselves and 
the world we live in better, and I think the 
relevance of art to politics is clear. The 
imaginative understanding of our experience 
that art forces upon us is a quality that 
should infuse all our political judgments. 
The process works the other way as well. 
Our engagement with politics is a practical 


way of testing an understanding that comes 
out of art. 


Two qualifications to this position should be 
made, I think. One doesn’t expect the ability 
to respond sensitively to works of art and 
the ability to act intelligently in politics to 
necessarily co-exist in the same person, I 
know people for whose political judgment I 
have a great respect, but whose response to 
novels or films is not very interesting (and 
the other way round, of course), The point 
is a general one about the unilateralist 
movement. When a movement makes large 
claims to understanding what the world is 
like, it should be constantly offering varied 
proof of the depth of its understanding. 


The second qualification is that this relation- 
ship between art and politics is not the only 
justification for people reading novels, going 
to see films, or looking at pictures, When I 
wrote my original article on A Kind of 
Loving I wasn’t concerned to put forward 
a general theory of art, God help us. The 
article was written in response to a criticism 
that Peace News should not concern itself 
so much with the arts and particularly with 
art that wasn’t directly concerned with the 
anti-nuclear struggle. I was speaking to uni- 
lateralists and trying to justify Peace News’ 
concern with art in their terms, Those are 
not the only terms, but I was trying, in the 
Quaker phrase, “to speak to people’s con- 
dition.” 

This was a matter of tactics, but such tac- 
tics clearly have their dangers, and Richard 
Boston’s insistence that there is no easy con- 
nection between art and politics is a re- 
minder of the dangers. Writing for Peace 
News, I and other regular contributors on 
the arts feel, I think, a constant pressure to 
justify ourselves to readers who feel that 
everything else is of minor importance com- 
pared with getting rid of the bomb. (We 
often fee) this ourselves, for that matter.) 
This makes us force the connections between 
art and politics and glibly make unilateralist 
points out of works of art. 

There is another pressure connected with 
this. Complaints are occasionally made that 
the arts writing in Peace News is too sophis- 
ticated, too highbrow. I'm sure it’s no more 
sophisticated and highbrow than most of the 
articles about non-violence. The difference 
is that while most Peace News readers are 
familiar with the discussion of non-violence 
they are not familiar with discussion of the 
arts. As a result, writing about the arts you 
need to watch consistently the references 
you make, to be careful about the degree of 


sophistication you assume. The criticisms 
that disconcert me most about my film writ- 
ing in Peace News is that it is too technical 
and too severe. Asa result I feel a pressure 
to fake my own responses, to pretend to 
like films that I didn’t, and to talk about 
films in a way which isn’t appropriate. 
After criticising my position, Richard Bos- 
ton goes on to state what he thinks the rela- 
tionship between the arts and politics is, I 
think his discussion illustrates just how 
tangled this relationship is, He is evasive 
on how he sees the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship. In one sentence he writes “ there 
is a connection or at Icast a parallel be- 
tween art and politics.” In the next sentence 
he opts for “ parallel ” as his description of 
the relationship. Now there is an important 
difference between “ parallel’ and “ connec- 
tion” which Richard Boston blurs. Parallel 
lines, after all, never mect, and yet the rest 
of Richard Boston’s article shows how art 
and politics consistently meet. His blurring 
of the relationship between the two makes 
him much Jess aware than he should be of 
the pitfalls of the relationship. 


In the same sentence as he says there is 
only a parallel, he goes on “and in read- 
ing literature we become unconsciously 
adept in sorting out and rejecting a writer’s 
political views, while keeping what is more 
valuable.” But why should a writer's poli- 
tical views, as they are expressed in a novel 
or a poem, say, be less valuable than his 
other views - simply because we disagree 
with them? And aren’t people who be- 
come “unconsciously adept in sorting out 
and rejecting ” views which they don’t agree 
with even more dangerous than Mr. Khrush- 
chev, who at least makes conscious rejec- 
tions of the things he doesn’t like in art? If 
we can cheerfully reject Evelyn Waugh’s 
High Toryism or Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
Catholicism, the challenge our response to 
their work presents is less urgent. It is 
surely just because their work has certain 
political and religious implications that the 
response we make to it so embarrasses us. 
Whether we are in fact wrong in our re- 
jection of High Toryism and Catholicism is 
one of the questions the works seem to 
ask us, 


Art and politics also meet in Richard Bos- 
ton’s comparison of Westerns with Macbeth 
and King Lear. Behind his account of the 
moral force of these works of art are cer- 
tain preconceptions which I don’t think he’s 
sufficiently aware of. On the level on which 
he discusses Macbeth, for instance, I think 


NON-VIOLENT DEFENCE from page 5 


Arne Naess has suggested that 


“Tt is probably true of most non-military 
methods of defence that the actions re- 
commended are more effective, the more 
they are engaged in as ends in themselves 
- as parts of a way of life rather than as 
means for defence.” 


This suggests that non-violent defence is 
conducted on an entirely different pattern 
from traditional military defence, There 
would certainly be far less emphasis on pro- 
tection of national borders, and there might 
be little or no place for a non-violent army 
- an idea which has cropped up in the 
British peace movement recently in various 
forms (crisis contingent, peace army, etc.). 
In Germany one group advocating non- 
violent defence has formed a “ nonviolent 
civil army,” with the emphasis on the word 
“ civil.” Its task is as much one of educa- 
tion and leadership as of special action. 


In this series of articles, specific schemes for 
non-violent defence will be outlined, which 
may, as in guerilla warfare and certain 
forms of military warfare, involve “ letting 
the enemy in” and resisting at a later 
stage. 

It has been suggested that non-violent de- 


fence would simply buttress chauvinistic 
views of one’s own government vis-a-vis 
other governments. To a certain extent, this 
objection is valid. But I think the concept 
of self-rule, of prevention of forcible foreign 
interference in a nation’s affairs, is justified. 
Few politicians fail to pay lip service to it. 
Also, as Gene Sharp pointed out in a letter 
to Peace News last week, there are vitally 
important differences between governments: 


“Who can say that there is no difference 
of importance to us as human beings and 
radicals between the system operating in, 
say, Norway and Denmark on the one 
hand and in Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s 
Russia on the other? ” 


The important thing is that a means of de- 
fence be found which does not involve 
exacerbating tensions, encouraging hatred, 
and threatening total destruction. No mat- 
ter how anti-nationalistic one is, there are 
certain values in our society which are 
worth defending, and which might be 
threatened, as they were by Hitler in World 
War Two. Non-violent defence not only 
avoids these dangers, but also provides a 
weapon whereby freedom can be enlarged 
and preserved in one’s own society. Just as 


one of the traditional roles of armies has 
been to preserve legitimate governments 
against coups d‘état, so also non-violent 
techniques could serve this purpose. This 
happened in the Kapp Putsch in Germany 
in 1920. An extension of the understanding 
of techniques of non-violent action would 
also provide people with a weapon for use 
against all forms of oppression at home, as 
well as from foreign invasion. 


This article has done no more than suggest 
what non-violent defence is about. Further 
articles in this series will outline more pre- 
cise policies and go into the subject in 
greater depth. It. should be noted here, 
however, that the idea of non-violent de- 
fence, in spite of the inadequate discussion 
about it and the small number of people 
who have proposed it, has been found an 
intensely interesting and controversial pro- 
position by a wide variety of people. This 
is, I suspect, because it explicitly accepts 
some of the difficult facts of life which the 
peace movement is often accused of ignor- 
ing: the fact that tyranny is a real danger, 
that institutions and negotiations are in- 
adequate for solving conflicts, and that con- 
flict is part of the human condition, 


I could just as well claim that the play is 
the story of a bad man who gets his “ come- 
uppance.” I might even claim that it shows 
that “crime does not pay.” I could argue 
that King Lear shows a process working 
itself out until harmony is once more re- 
stored in the world. Pretty soon I could say 
that Shakespeare produced “state” art. 
Such a discussion would be a useless one; 
you simply can’t discuss Shakespeare’s plays 
in this way. 


Richard Boston’s account of the Western is 
an extraordinary one. “ Might is right” is 
not a convention of the Western. Along 
with the use of guns goes a certain code of 
honour. If, for instance, a man shoots 
somebody in the back, the Western does not 
approve of him, docs not think he is right. 
A film like The Gunfighter, for example, 
finishes with the hero dead, but since he has 
been shot in the back the victory is his, not 
his killer’s, 


Certainly, the Western assumes that Good 
will prevail, but this is because it is a cer- 
tain kind of art. As an artist Shakespeare 
is often committed to the testing and qucs- 
tioning of basic assumptions, The Western 
isn’t. This doesn’t mean that it’s therefore 
not as good as Shakespeare. It’s a different 
kind of art and has to be judged in its own 
terms. I think you might call the Western 
a form of ritual art. In its case the ritual it 
enacts is the triumph of good over evil. I 
don’t think you can come to a Western with 
an a@ priori assumption that evil sometimes 
triumphs over good. You have to accept it 
on its own terms. If you respond to the 
film, in some senses you accept its assump- 
tions, In a film like John Ford’s My Darl- 
ing Clementine, which I like very much, I 
am forced to do this. The trouble with the 
Western as a form is the quality of its 
statement, not the statement itself. Most 
contemporary Westerns are simply very bad 
and trivial works of art. The argument 
should be about quality and not simply an 
assertion of one’s moral preferences. 


Why does Richard Boston choose to give 
this account of Shakespeare and the 
Western ? He clearly approves of art which 
is questioning and critical and isn’t very 
fond of ritual art. He has a right to this 
preference, but no right to make it an abso- 
lute one. Ritual art has its own value. I’m 
tempted to argue that Richard Boston 
should live on a strict diet of Westerns and 
medieval morality plays until his own 
critical, questioning preferences are suffi- 
ciently tested. 

I don’t think it’s unfair to suggest that 
Richard Boston’s political preferences are 
coming into play in his discussion of Shake- 
speare and the Western. I think it’s not 
hard to deduce from this that he has anar- 
chist sympathies. He gives us a direct clue 
in his use of that crucial anarchist word of 
abuse, “state,” to describe the Western. 
And the picture of art with state art as the 
bad thing and critical challenging art as the 
good thing has clear anarchist implications. 
The argument of most general interest in 
Richard Boston's article is contained in his 
last paragraphs, where he mentions with 
seeming approval the theory that literature 
is related to “life.” I don’t think Richard 
Boston makes this theory sufficiently ex- 
plicit. As I understand it, it means that if 
literature is, in some senses, an imaginative 
exploration of the quality of life, the critic 
judges the success of a novel or play in the 
light of his own sense of the quality of life. 
His judgment is made in terms of the moral 
values which he thinks are important. The 
difficulty with this theory as it is used in 
contemporary criticism is that, as Richard 
Boston points out, it seemg an enormously 
general theory and yet it is used in a very 
specific way. If a critic says he is in favour 
of “life-enhancing” values, it is hard to 
disagree with him. It is very easy to let the 
argument rest there. 


continued on page 10 
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Vietnam Buddhists plan new protests 


More demonstrations are being planned in 
Saigon, South Vietnam, by the Buddhist 
priests and nuns in protest against the 
repressive religious policies of the govern- 


Test-ban reward 
for Hailsham ? 


Lord Hailsham will be invited to become 
an honorary member of the Committee of 
100 if the test ban treaty is signed. This 
was decided at the meeting last weekend 
of the National Committee of 100. A cable 
will be sent to him from the Committee 
thanking him for his work for peace and 
asking him to throw in his lot with the 
Committee. 

Other plans were also made in the event of 
a treaty. On the evening following the 
announcement in the morning papers that 
a treaty has been signed, the Committee 
supporters will go to the French embassy 
to ask the French government to become 
party to the treaty and to stop preparations 
on the nuclear testing site near Tahiti. If the 
French government continues with its plans 
to go on testing there will be further 
demonstrations in the autumn. Standby 
plans are also being made in case China 
decides to manufacture and test weapons. 
Much of the weekend meeting of the Com- 
mittee was devoted to discussions on organ- 
isation and policy. It was decided to abolish 
the national working groups and to have 
instead ad hoc working groups to discuss 
particular projects, such as action during the 
general election, the preparation of litera- 
ture, disengagement. 

The National Committee will meet once 
every eight weeks and will consider specific 
aspects of policy on each occasion instead 
of trying to deal with all subjects at once. 
This measure is aimed at simplifying the 
impossibly crowded agendas of previous 
meetings. As a further step to clarify policy 
the Committee will hold a series of weekend 
study conferences, if possible in conjunction 
with the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. 

Major demonstrations are now to be less 
frequent to give time for adequate prepara- 
tion and follow-up. An_ intensive pro- 
gramme of leafieting and public meetings 
will, wherever possible, precede and follow 
future demonstrations. Many speakers ex- 
pressed concern at the incidents on the 
demonstrations during the Greek state visit 
and there was agreement on the need for 
more thorough briefings, for greater com- 
mitment to non-violence, and for more 
emphasis by the Committee on communicat- 
ing its aims to the public. The system of 
using well-briefed marshals may be resumed 
in future demonstrations. 


ment of Ngo Dinh Diem, who is a Roman 
Catholic. So far there have been meetings 
and hunger strikes and two monks have 
committed suicide, one burning himself to 
death publicly. At a large demonstration 
on July 17, policemen beat Buddhist priests, 
women and children and arrested two hun- 
dred of them. These were released after- 
wards but it is believed that a hundred lay 
Buddhists are still in prison. 
Later the government ordered the removal 
of the barbed-wire barricades which had 
been placed round the main Buddhist 
temples. However, the Buddhist leaders 
said the government must meet other de- 
mands before they would talk with officials. 
The controversy began as a religious protest 
and flared into violence on May 8 when 
government troops fired into a crowd of 
Buddhist demonstrators in Hue, killing nine. 
The government asserted that the nine had 
died because a Communist agent threw a 
grenade into the crowd. This charge angered 
the Buddhists almost as much as the inci- 
dent itself. The New York Times reported 
on July 22: 
“The Buddhists have renewed demands 
that the government admit responsibility 
for the deaths at the May demonstration 
and make adequate reparations to fami- 
lies. If this is not done, demonstrations, 
including student strikes and human sacri- 
fices, will begin, according to Buddhist 
leaders.” 
Buddhism is the religion of about 70 per 
cent of the population of South Vietnam. 


ERESS: 


A mass hunger strike of Buddhist nuns in Saigon. 


Dockers fined for SA ship boycott 


Two weeks ago Danish, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian dockers successively refused to un- 
load South African goods from a Swedish 
ship as a protest against apartheid. The 
following two reports from Denmark fill in 
some of the background to the Danish 
dockers’ action. 

Steffen Larsen writes from Copenhagen: 
The Swedish ship Lommaren arrived in 
Copenhagen with a cargo of fruit from 
South Africa. The dockers had announced 
beforehand that they would not unload it. 
They went on board and when they saw 
that it carried goods from South Africa, 
they went away again. The ship sailed to 
Aarhus where the dockers did the same. 
In Oslo the dockers wanted to show 
solidarity with the Danish dockers and so, 
although they had not planned a boycott, 
they refused to unload the cargo. The 
ship then went to Gothenburg in Sweden 
and the same thing again happened. 

The action of the Danish dockers was a 
spontaneous one, and followed an appeal 
signed by more than 100 MPs (including 


Writer’s challenge to 
US passport oath 


The American writer and pacifist, Milton 
Mayer, has challenged the constitutionality 
of the affidavit which the State Department 
requires for the issuance or renewal of a 
passport, stating that the applicant is not a 
Communist. “I have never taken a test 
oath,” says Mayer. “It is a historic instru- 
ment of tyranny for the reduction of free 
men to servility.” 

Mayer applied for a passport to replace the 
one about to expire, at the US Embassy in 
Berne, Switzerland, in January. He was told 
that he would have to sign a statement that 
he was not a member of any organisation 
registered or required to register under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act. The only 


organisation specified on the affidavit, how- 
ever, was the Communist Party. 

Since refusing to sign he has filed a suit in 
the Federal District Court in Washington, 
D.C, in an effort to fight the passport issue 
in the courts. 


Mayer’s suit is the first legal challenge of 
the oath which the State Department incor- 
porated in its passport application form a 
year ago. 

Mayer, who is 53, has been a widely pub- 
lished and quoted writer and lecturer for 
some 30 years, and is at the moment a 
lecturer for the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


Delhi-Peking marchers to 
go round Pakistan 


The Delhi-Peking Friendship March has 
left the Pakistan’ border at Radhikapur. 
The marchers took up a vigil on the border 
while attempts were made to obtain visas 
for the entry into Pakistan. Max Maxwell, 
who holds a US passport and therefore 
can enter the country, has been trying to 
get the police chief in the district just over 
the border to negotiate with the group 
with a view to permitting entry. The police 
chief told him that it was impossible for 
him to go to the border and that he could 
not grant visas for the group’s representa- 
tives to come and see him. He added that 
all such business had to go through govern- 
ment channels and refused to alter this 


official position. 

Discussion then took place among the 
marchers as to whether civil disobedience at 
the border was appropriate. Although some 
felt that they could not accept the govern- 
ment’s refusal to enter, others pointed out 
that the primary aim was entry into China 
and that the march could easily continue 
round Pakistan. 

On the evening of July 8, the group decided 
neither to commit civil disobedience nor to 
prolong the stay at the border. They left 
Radhikapur on July 11, went back to 


Dalkola by train and started walking north 
from there the next day round East Paki- 
stan via Bengal and into Assam. 


some conservatives) for a boycott of South 
African goods. When the dockers took their 
action, they knew that it was illegal. Later 
the MPs said that support for the appeal 
did not mean support for the dockers’ 
refusal to unload the ship. 

Although the trade unions in Denmark 
favour a boycott of South Africa, the 
dockers are the only people who have taken 
action. There was another example of this 
kind of action recently when some dockers 
in Copenhagen refused to transport South 
African goods from one part of the harbour 
to another. 

Tage Hind writes from Aarhus: All the 
authorities have condemned the action of 


the dockers as illegal. On July 19 the court 
of arbitration decided that the individual 
dockers must pay 35 kroner (35s), the trade 
union in Copenhagen 8,000 kroner (£400) 
and the trade union in Aarhus 3,000 kroner 
(£150) (the trade unions are fined “for 
passivity”), the money to go to the em- 
ployers’ association. ~ 
Some papers - the one run by the Socialist 
People’s Party and one independent ~ have 
asked for money from their readers to help 
pay the fines as a token of sympathy for 
the dockers. In Aarhus nine of us, sup- 
porters of the Danish CND, are contributing 
towards the dockers’ fines without mention- 
ing our organisation. 


Indian marchers refused 
interview in Bonn 


E. P. Menon writes: For fourteen months 
we have been walking and more than three- 
quarters of our journey is over. .From the 
practical experience that we have gained 
and from the sufferings and enjoyments that 
we have undergone so far, we have come 
to realise the fundamental unity in man 
everywhere. People are prepared to argue, 
hear you patiently, nod their heads. Many 
of them do not hesitate to tell us we are 
idealists. 

As many of our friends had expressed their 
doubts and anxiety, we too had doubted 
whether the French government would 
grant us visas. But to our surprise yester- 


Two held on 
Lambrakis 
death charge 


On July 17 Xenofon Yosmas, chairman of 
the right-wing Association of Fighters and 
Victims of the National Resistance in 
Northern Greece, was arrested in Salonika 
and charged with being a “ moral instiga- 
tor” of the murder of Gregory Lambrakis. 
Two months ago, after a judicial inquiry 
found that the motor-cyclist who rammed 
Lambrakis during a peace rally in Salonika 
was a member of this organisation, it was 
dissolved by the Salonika court of appeal. 
Second-Lieutenant Emmanuel Kapelonis has 
also been arrested on the same charge. He 
was head of the security department of the 
police district in which the motor-cyclist 
and his pillion passenger lived. These two 
are already held on charges of murder. 
Two other high-ranking police officials have 
been relieved of their posts pending the 
result of the magistrate’s inquiry into Lam- 
brakis’ death. 


day they have given visas for as many days 
as we asked, without any questions or con- 
ditions. So our way is clear now and we 
hope to reach Paris by the third week of 
August. Within two or three days we should 
be leaving Bonn towards Belgium. 

As we go on distributing our leaflets all 
along our route in West Germany and in 
towns particularly, many people hesitate to 
accept them; some turn their faces, grin at 
us and move ahead; some plunge into a 
little bit of argument; some would simply 
comment: “Oh, coming from Moscow? 
Communist propaganda?” Just as we 
were nearing Bonn a group of soldiers 
were having an exercise and march on the 
same road and we stopped and handed over 
leaflets to all of them. Some of the soldiers 
read them carefully, while others just tore 
them up angrily or marched away laughing 
at us. Another incident was that one day 
the German political police stopped us on 
the way, took our leaflets and after reading 
one they asked: “Who is _ responsible 
for this?” “‘ We two persons are entirely 
responsible for this,” we said, and hearing 
our reply they didn’t ask anything further 
and went away. Anyway in West Germany 
the police are keeping a watch. 

As you know, we have been trying to 
get an interview with the highest authority 
of every country we passed through. In 
Iran, the Shah had given us an interview 
and heard what we had to say. Similarly 
in other countries, the governments at least 
deputed one of the most responsible persons 
to answer our questions. Here in the 
Federal Republic we wanted to see Dr. 
Adenauer or any other leader to discuss 
the problem of German unification and 
express our protest against military pacts. 
But after three days of constant effort, 
preceded by earlier correspondence, we were 
informed by the Chancellor's office that we 
could not be granted an interview “ due to 
political reasons ”. 
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jail or that the authorities are justified in 
putting them there, even though a law may 
have been broken. Demonstrators think 
nothing of hiding out for a time, when in 
danger of arrest or assault, rather than 
making themselves available at the time and 
place selected by their white overlords. In 
many cases they refuse to accept summonses, 
go limp when placed under arrest, refuse to 
do work assigned to them in jail, and con- 
duct courses on how to fall to the ground 
in a relaxed and self-protective manner 
when attacked, Non-violence and forgive- 
ness, yes; but nothing to make persecution 
easy or to pretend that the. established 
authorities have the moral right to imprison 
them, whatever the technicalities of law or 
political power may be. 


Perhaps the most controversial innovation 
at Birmingham was the reliance on wide- 
spread civil disobedience by children. So 
far as I know, there is no comparable pre- 
cedent in Indian Gandhianism or Western 
pacifism, Most of the Southern white 
people with whom I had serious conversa- 
tions bitterly attacked this practice, out of 
professed concern for the welfare of the 
children. Some Northern liberals have criti- 
cised this involvement of children in un- 
necessary suffering. And Malcolm X, the 
Black Muslim leader, has stated that a brave 
man does not make little children fight his 
battles for him. These criticisms seem im- 
pressive until you begin to probe a little. 


In the first place, no one “ made” the chil- 
dren do anything. For that matter, how do 
you force a little girl to walk up to a snarl- 
ing police dog if she lacks a tremendous 
inner motivation of her own? Under ordi- 
nary circumstances most girls run screaming 
from a wasp or a mouse. But these were 
not ordinary circumstances, at least within 
the experience of most of us. These chil- 
dren have been insulted, degraded, and ex- 
cluded all of their young lives. Against this 
background they now see the possibility of 
freedom. Once the demonstrations deve- 


loped the momentum they did, it was in- 
evitable that some, at least, of the children 
would clamour to take part in them. From 
the outset it was a question of whether to 
exclude them or to welcome, train and pre- 
pare them, 


When, under pressure from the children, 
some of the younger leaders asked Martin 
Luther King if he would object to their 
conducting a special training class for kids 
who wanted to take part in the next day’s 
demonstration, he asked if they could train 
two hundred. Nineteen hundred children 
showed up for training, and nine hundred 
of them were arrested that day. The next 
day twenty-five hundred kids came, and it 
took three churches to hold them. Some- 
one locked the doors in one of the high 
schools to keep the students from leaving 
for the demonstrations. They got a crow- 
bar and forced the doors open. 


The real difference between the Negroes, 
who allowed the children to take part, and 
the whites, who were indignant at the very 
thought of it, is that the sufferings of the 
children were already real to the Negroes 
but were remote and theoretical to the 
white people. And the whites wanted to 
keep it that way, For years they have 
tried to live under the illusion that the 
children could be happy while they paid 
their parents wages of fifteen dollars a 
week for long hours of back-breaking 
labour or collected rents on houses where, 
more often than not, the roofs leak, there 
is no bathtub, hot running water, or elec- 
tricity, and where families of eight or ten 
must crowd into two or three tiny rooms. 
Since they never visit these homes, but 
pass on their cast-off clothes, give presents 
at Christmas, and tend other “favours ” 
with the sincere but self-deceptive gener- 
osity which characterises the rich every- 
where, they never had to face up to the 
ugly realities. But they felt helpless be- 
fore the spectacle of a school child being 
bitten by a police dog, hit with a billy 


club, or carted off to jail for insisting that 
he is not happy and wants his freedom. 
They did not know how to hide from the 
implications of this. 


When the Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth 
was knocked to the pavement by water 
from a high-pressure fire hose and had to 
be taken to the hospital, Bull Connor, one 
of the three city commissioners at the time, 
said: “I've been waiting all week for this 
to happen. I’m only sorry that it isn’t a 
hearse instead of an ambulance.” But I 
doubt that even Bull Connor would have 
dared to say this about the children. What 
happened to the children riled the con- 
sciences of Southern segregationists and 
silent integrationists as nothing else could 
have done. It caused great pressure to be 
brought on the police to modify their ordi- 
nary brutality. It made white Birmingham 
want to come to a settlement as rapidly as 
possible, before they had any more (recog- 
nisable) crimes on their consciences. 


If the essence of non-violence is to pene- 
trate the crusts of apathy, indifference and 
illusory non-involvement with which we 
try to hide from consciousness of our sins, 
the use of children in Birmingham consti- 
tuted a major breakthrough in the deve- 
lopment of non-violence. 


A second very practical benefit that re- 
sulted from participation of the children 
was the part it played in uniting the Negro 
community and extending the emotional 
involvement into countless homes where 
the adults might otherwise have been 
aloof. There is a natural rallying of any 
community to its children when they are 
threatened or abused. Even in the North 
the only integrationist activities that have 
succeeded to any extent in breaking down 
the urban sophistication and atomisation, 
the entrenched organisational, political and 
religious rivalries have been projects cen- 
tred on children (such as the school sit-ins 
in Englewood, N.J., and before that in some 
sections of Harlem), 


One of the things that makes Birmingham 
a turning point in the civil rights struggle 
is the extent to which the whole community 
became involved, the extent to which active 
participation in the struggle went beyond a 
few heroic students and ministers to include 
the illiterate, the impoverished, and the 
working class as a whole. The children 
played a major role in accomplishing this. 


In a Jot of homes the fathers and mothers 
went on working - and paying their bills - 
while the children demonstrated and went 
to jail. This opened up new sources of 
man power and took off premature pressure 
for early termination. As a matter of fact, 
it was the white city government which lost 
out economically because of the activity of 
the children, According to Bevel, at the 
height of the demonstrations the city of 
Birmingham was losing $30,000 a day in 
State and Federal aid because of the ab- 
sence of the kids from school. 


Finally, the natural resilience and vivacious- 
ness of the youth added, almost by accident, 
as it were, to the non-violent joy of the 
demonstrations and helped the grown-ups 
to keep a sense of perspective. Who but 
children could have transformed the 
brutality of the police into an occasion for 
play ? Knocked off their feet by the high- 
pressure hoses, they none the less insisted 
on frolicking in the water, even as they 
were being swept helter-skelter down the 
street, One of Birmingham’s leading white 
citizens complained to me that even though 
it was not right for children to be attacked 
by police dogs, Northerners did not realise 
that the children had taunted the dogs, who 
were easily aroused. He was an honest and 
sensitive Southerner, and I have no doubt 
that what he said was true. But what kind 
of suffering and apprehension for the future 
must the children have experience, without 
losing their youthful exuberance, to be able 
to brave in this manner the defenders of 
inhuman oppression ? 


Richard Mabey 


Points of stress 


This Island Now, The Reith Lectures, 1962, 
by G. M. Carstairs. (Hogarth Press, 
10s 6d.) 

The Reith Lectures stand in much the same 
relation to the liberal conscience as The 
Times’ editorials do to the conservative. 
Ideas stamped Reith - often radical but 
rarely new - become respectable merely by 
being institutionalised in this way. For this 
reason I think that much of the criticism 
that has been levelled against last year’s lec- 
tures for being trite and clichéd has missed 
the point. 

Professor Carstairs - the Professor of 

Psychological Medicine at Edinburgh Uni- 

versity - was instructed to give “a review 

of the state of the nation” from his own 
particular standpoint. This no doubt was 
why there was such an uproar after his 
remarks about teenage morals in the third 
lecture. The ideas were not new: they had 
been discussed openly in the feature pages 
of most papers and magazines (and even on 
the BBC) for the past ten years. What out- 
raged the public was that his analysis of 
the “state of the nation” should have led 
such an august figure as the Reith Lecturer 

to prescribe pre-marital intercourse as a 

valuable experience for maturing adoles- 

cents. 

Professor Carstairs is an experienced an- 

thropologist as well as a psychiatrist, and he 

has made these disciplines the focal point of 
his lectures. The general theme is conse- 
quently a sociological examination of the 

changing role of the individual within a 

changing society. The first lecture is a re- 

view of the current state of the social 
sciences and a demonstration of the way 

that studies of other societies can lead to a 

better understanding of our own. 

Professor Carstairs goes on to discuss the 


way in which the relationships and experi- 
ences of a child’s first few years shape its 
subsequent development. A hundred years 
ago “a small coffin on the table was an all 
too familiar sight in working class homes.” 
Today it is more likely to be the psychiatric 
social worker’s bag. Most of this is a fairly 
orthodox, though undeniably intelligent, 
mixture of Freud, Bowlby and Doctor 
Spock. One remark stands out in my mind: 
“The barrier between the middle class and 
the working class is not simply the result of 
differences in education; the barrier is due 
to an inability to share certain feelings 
rather than a failure to understand what the 
other is saying.” 

It is much the samc mixture that spills over 
into the next two lectures, predictably on 
adolescence and womanhood. The problems 
of the teenager and the twentieth-century 
woman are very similar: they are both 
healthier, freer, better paid and sexier. But 
they are still uncertain how to reconcile 
these new-found freedoms with the demands 
of a society which is changing at break-neck 
speed. Consequently adolescents tend to 
become rebellious and women neurotic. 
One of the remedies that Prefessor Car- 
stairs prescribes, and for which his lectures 
became notorious, is an abandonment of the 
premium on pre-marital chastity. This will 
make it more likely that “‘ marriage when it 
comes, will be a mutually considerate and 
mutually satisfying partnership.” I wonder 
how much of the uproar this lecture caused 
resulted not from propriety, but from guilty 
resentment at a later remark of Professor 
Carstairs: “This concept of sex as a re- 
warding relationship is after all not so re- 
mote from the experience of our maligned 
teenagers as it is from many of their parents. 
It bears no resemblance at all to that un- 


romantic compromise between sensuality 
and drudgery which has been the lot of so 
many British husbands and wives in the past 
sixty years.” 


It is impossible to pin down the last two 
lectures. They are wide-sweeping, kalaedo- 
scopic surveys of the changing pattern of 
our society. Suicide, the Lallans poets, the 
breakdown of traditional values in culture 
and religion, psychotropic drugs, conformity 
and the bomb, all get a look in, though the 
connections between them all are never 
more than suggested. But a coherent 
enough pattern does emerge to make rele- 
vant the concluding remarks about the role 
of the creative artist in keeping alive a sense 
of local tradition in the face of centralised 
uniformity. 


Professor Carstairs has done two things in 
these lectures. He has surveyed the state of 
our society and the state of our social 
sciences, But he has done the latter much 
better than the former. His eclectic psycho- 
logical views, and his awareness of the im- 
portance of psychological and anthropo- 
logical information for the making of poli- 
tical judgments, are both very valuable. 
But his scientific clarity in this field seems 
to have clouded his perception when he 
looks at our society. Behind the careful 
explanations of the changing role of woman 
and of adolescent delinquency, there is no 
sense of crisis, The feeling that the whole 
complicated structure of our society is likely 
to fall apart at any moment has been un- 
avoidable for some time, and Professor Car- 
stairs may have kept this out of his lectures 
deliberately. But I think he may have 
missed it by trying to treat the ageless pro- 
blems of maternal deprivation and the 
Oedipus complex in the same breath as very 


contemporary problems like the school leav- 
ing age. Consequently much that is specific 
to the crises of our own time is ignored in 
favour of factors which are more the result 
of natural social evolution. Advertising and 
the popular press, for instance, are dismissed 
in a few sentences in the lecture on the 
maladjustment of adolescents. 


Reviewing the state of the nation is a for- 
midable task even for a Prime Minister, let 
alone a psychologist. If Professor Carstairs 
has failed to catch the atmosphere of 
Britain in the sixties, he has pointed out with 
great precision the crucial points of stress. 
Most importantly he has shown the complex 
interrelations between individual maladjust- 
ment and social malaise. Society is not 
always right because it wins its battles with 
the misfits. As Professor Carstairs says, we 
have successfully challenged the authority 
of religion and medicine; it may be the 
law's turn next. 


The pamphlet of the moment 
Full factual report on 


Political 
Prisoners 


in Greece 


by Christopher Lake 


Foreword by Tom Driberg, MP 

A Peace News pamphiet, price 

1s (postage 3d), 11s a dozen post free, 
from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1 
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World Council of Peace 


As the secretary of the organisation asso- 
ciated with the World Council of Peace in 
Britain I am obliged to reply to the ques- 
tions you raise editorially in your issue of 
July 12 concerning the World Council’s 
policy. 

Firstly, let me extend my sympathy to you 
on your misfortune in publishing a forged 
statement. Having waited fourteen years to 
read the first full unabridged, unedited text 
of a World Council of Peace statement in 
your columns your readers must now bear 
with the fact that it is a forgery. 
Why was such a forgery printed? The 
simple person would say that it must have 
been done in order to misrepresent the 
World Council of Peace, and give susten- 
ance to those who, not liking its existence, 
nevertheless find it difficult to attack its 
actual policy. But your editorial is far 
from simple: it argues that the forgery did 
actually state the World Council’s policy 
more or less correctly. But having been so 
bold you then blew cold and asked “ What 
is the policy of the World Council of 
Peace?” It is difficult indeed to believe 
that anyone would have accepted the forged 
‘statement as World Council of Peace 
policy. 

Can we release you from your diiliculties 
by offering to send you every statement that 
the World Council of Peace puts out? We 
begin by enclosing the most recent on the 
subject of the test ban talks in Moscow. 
May I just clear up one point? The policy 
of the World Council of Peace is not diffi- 
cult to discover. We distribute its bulletin 
which carries all relevant statements, re- 
ports, etc., and anyone in Britain wishing to 
avail themselves of it can have it on sub- 
scription from our office. Our own journal, 
Peace Campaign, also carries summaries of 
World Council statements from time to 
time, The current issue has such a state- 
ment on nuclear free zones. You do not 
subscribe to our journal, I know, presum- 
ably for the same reason that Housmans 
Bookshop refuses to put it on display in 
their shop. However, if this letter finds 
your mind to be a little less than com- 
pletely made up we might come to some 
arrangement. 

if Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Harriman and 
Lord Hailsham can talk in Moscow without 
their respective social systems collapsing, I 
think Peace News could risk a small flirta- 
tion with Peace Campaign, 

Incidentally, are you deserting Mr, Cado- 
gan? The point of his original letter to 
the World Council of Peace was to ask for 
demonstrations at Soviet nuclear bases in 
Eastern Germany. In your editorial this 
becomes “to oppose all nuclear bases in all 
countries.” Mr, Cadogan is, I fear, out on 
a limb again, but it would be kind of him 
to say where he got his information from 
originally. 

We are always willing to discuss our policy 
and that of the World Council of Peace, 
particularly on such an important issue as 
nuclear bases. In addition to being frank 
and serious as you request, we would add 
that such discussions if they are to take 
place must be based on mutual respect and 
a desire to achieve a fuller understanding 
of each other’s policies. 

Colin Sweet, 

Secretary, British Peace Committee, 

94 Charlotte Street, 

London, W.1. 


The Editor replies: Colin Sweet seems un- 
able to accept that we printed the forged 
statement in good faith, and there is little 
point in trying to convince him. On other 
points, however, he is quite clearly wrong. 
We did mor ask in our editorial ‘“ What is 
the policy of the World Council of 
Peace?” Mr. Sweet has made this sent- 
ence up in his own head, quote marks and 
all. What we said in our editorial on 
July 12 was that, as far as we could make 
out, the WCP’s policy was one of support 
for Soviet defence and foreign policy. 
Colin Sweet does not deny this allegation, 
We have not printed WCP statements in 
full for the same reason that we have not 
printed Soviet or British government state- 
ments in full: we find them in general 
boring and rhetorical. Nevertheless, we do 
read regularly both the Bulletin of the 
World Council of Peace and Peace Cam- 
paign. 

As for Peter Cadogan’s original letter, it 
quite explicitly asked the WCP to oppose 
all nuclear bases, wherever they are and 
whoever they belong to. It said: ‘“ We 
shall be glad to hear that you condemn 


Russian rockets, nuclear weapons and mili- 
tary alliances... . We know you condemn 
the Western varicty, so do we. We shall be 
glad to hear when you are conducting 
demonstrations against nuclear installations 
in Warsaw Pact countries.” 


We have asked the WCP to answer this 
challenge. Peter Cadogan has done the 
same. The WCP repeatedly sidesteps it and 
refuses to answer. Neither this letter from 
Mr. Sweet nor the enclosed statement from 
Professor Bernal deal with the question. 
We are in favour of a serious discussion 
with anyone about questions of war and 
peace. But it really would help if the WCP 
would clarify its policy. If it doesn’t, we 
can only assume that it doesn’t have a 
policy with regard to nuclear weapons, or 
that it is ashamed of the policy that it does 
have. 


Programmed learning 


Criticising my recent article on programmed 
learning Messrs. Sedgwick and Wills con- 
veniently ignore its first paragraph and my 
concern to establish a balance between pro- 
grammed and other forms of instruction 
and education. So they pick a fight where 
I intended a discussion. 


For, of course, whilst a part of education 
is learning and acquiring fixed responses to 
fixed signs, this isn’t the whole story by 
any means. Obviously, if I'm driving to- 
wards a cross roads and I see the traffic 
signals set at red, then I stop. There is in 
this and similar situations a one to one 
relation between the sign and its meaning. 
The significance of such signs can, with 
efficiency, be acquired by some form of 
programmed learning. Not all signs possess 
this one to one relation - although one of 
man’s recurrent wishes is for such a rela- 
tion, for this belief removes much of life’s 
uncertainties. But in many cases the point 
at issue is what kind of meaning to give a 
particular sign. 

Now if children are to grow up into adults 
who can tolerate and work with ambiguous 
and uncertain signs then it is important 
that they receive experience in such work 
whilst still at | school. The underlying 
danger behind programmed learning - 
which is a danger of emphasis not kind - 
is that through its use children will grow 
up believing that there does exist a one to 
one relation between a sign and its human 
significance, 

If we are to establish an educational system 
to create flexible, and not rigid, minds then 
present day enthusiasm for instruction - 
programmed or otherwise - will have to be 
balanced by a greater concern in secondary 
schools for activities designed to develop 
individual resourcefulness and imagination. 
John B. Linsie, 

15 Burnham Avenue, 

Burnage, 

Manchester 19. 


Resistance Shall Grow 


Brian Hart's letter was great. As a classic 
piece of sectarianism on the defensive it 
had everything - innuendo, denunciation, 
Aunt Sallies, bad history, straight abuse, 
and (of. course) character assassination. 


It is fortunate for the movement that the 
perennial saving grace of the sectarian is 
his self-gravedigging propensity, The usual 
difficulty is to get him to dig in public. 
Not all sectarians are as obliging as Mr. 
Hart. Long may he reign! 

Sheer ignorance, though, can be damaging. 
We are told that the CND leaders are “ no 
different to any other twisters,” etc. . . . 
But who are the CND leaders and do 
people know what has happened since 
Easter in CND ? 

Before the Oxford Conference in January 
the situation in CND was so bad that, 
allowing for some hyperbole, Canon Col- 
lins was the executive. After Easter the 
Canon, in high dudgeon, more than half 
retired to his tent (Amen ?) and CND faced 
leaderlessness and inaction. 

The Campaign, nationally, was saved by a 
palace revolution undertaken by Carthusian 
Street and friends. The result has been 
very apparent in Sanity, the new CND pro- 
gramme Tell Britain and the extended 
Council meeting of July 13/14 from which 
a quite new spirit of tolerance emerged. 

It is my opinion that nothing is yet settled 
and that Tell Britain, with all its merits, is 
little more than another canvassing pro- 
gramme and a refusal to face the need for 
non-violent direct action on Campaign 
scale. But things have changed and are 


changing, and it is ludicrous to regard 


it 


David Boulton (editor of 


like 
Sanity) as “ twisters.” 

It seems to me that those who see a par- 
liamentary road to peace are just mistaken 
and that events will show how wrong they 


people 


are. Conversely they take a comparably 
dim view of direct action. But we shail 
never build a mass movement unless both 
sides are free and willing to join the argu- 
ment. This requires optimum good faith 
and minimal name calling. 
I hope people will read Resistance Shall 
Grow and draw their own conclusions 
about it. It contains some good things. 
But how many Peace News readers will 
commend a pamphlet to their uncommitted 
friends when it carries this pearl on its first 
page ? 
“Lord Alexander of Hillsborough ex- 
pressed his horror (at the Spies for 
Peace), and strongly asserted that Labour 
shit won't stink.” 
Peter Cadogan, 
5 Acton Way, 
Cambridge. 


India and China 


“Killing the truth’? (Norman Cliff’s letter, 
Peace News, July 12) is done in many 
ways. My letters which have roused him 
to such anger that he tries to discredit me 
personally were all written with the sole 
aim of challenging and correcting distor- 
tions (often unintentional, no doubt) of 
Chinese policy and actions. Those who are 
interested can judge from a comparison of 
his letter with what I have written (e.g. in 
Peace News, November 25, 1962) whether 
it is I who am helping to kill the truth or 
not. 

The facts of the India-China dispute and 
fighting are on record for those who care 
to look for them, and I do not propose to 
spend time in replying to his question-beg- 
ging questionnaire. Like the Chinese, I 
believe that the truth will not be killed, and 
will in the end prevail. 

Derek Bryan, 

85 Holden Road, 

London, N.12. 

This correspondence is now closed. 


Demonstrations 


As a keen supporter of CND, which I re- 
gard as the most important movement in 
world history, may I comment on your 
recent discussion of methods? Our first 
object must be to win over the British to 
our way of thinking, and to do this we 
necd to use some tact, self-control and 
common sense instead of the brute force 
and bloody ignorance which have charac- 
terised some recent demonstrations. 

In “non-violent defence” (July 19) Adam 
Roberts stresses by implication the enorm- 
ous influence the Danish King had on his 
people during the last war, and the same, 
as we know, applied in Norway. The same 
applies here: in booing the Queen and her 
guests the demonstrators were insulting the 
spirit of Britain and were infuriating not 
only Mr. Henry Brooke, but a majority of 
the British people - whom we wish to win 
over to our side. 

These tactics were those of a small minority 
but they taint the whole lot of us. We 
should take pains to make it clear that we, 
like 90 per cent of the nation, do believe 
in courtesy, self-restraint, and a mature and 
serious approach to political problems, and 
that the yellers, the booers, and the shovers 
are a tiny handful in the movement - if 
indeed they belong to it at all, We have to 
rebel against the murderous and insane 
nuclear policies foisted upon us, but we 
have equally to execute that rebellion with 
dignity and self-control, without hatred or 
cheapness, and with due respect not only 
for all fellow citizens in mufti, but also for 
the police. The police, like ourselves, are 
individuals trying to do their duty: like 
anyone else they are open to reason, and 
we should try to convert them with maxi- 
mum. friendliness rather than antagonise 
them : like ourselves they lose their tempers 
under provocation, and to blackguard the 
whole force because some of them get 
angry is a tactic of cheap minds. 

As an elderly member of the peace move- 
ment I would like to make this appeal to 
younger members: please direct your un- 
slaked instincts of anger and pugnacity 
against systems and ideas, and nor against 
individuals - otherwise you are using your- 
selves those very methods of violence which 
you condemn in the conduct of national 
and world affairs. Let us study to employ, 
in our activism, that control, courtesy, and 
seriousness of approach which we always 
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demand of others but sometimes lack our- 
selves. The cause we promote is so 
tremendous in its historical import that we 
must serve it with magnanimity as well as 
enthusiasm. 

E. F. G, Haig, 

Norfolk Cottage, 

Eversley, Hants. 


Brutality at school 


I am engaged in research on the amount of 
brutality and “ education through fear ” that 
is far too prevalent in our schools. The 
results will be published in pamphlet form 
next year and will also, I hope, appear in 
Anarchy, together with an assessment by a 
group of teachers as to the significance of 
the information, and suggestions as to ways 
of remedying the appalling situation that I 
believe exists, 


In spite of the ostensibly stringent LCC 
rules on corporal punishment in schools, I 
have come across several cases during the 
last six months of children being caned for 
making spelling mistakes, for “ contradicting 
the teacher,” for getting less than thirty per 
cent in a test, and so on. I have been told 
of one school where a teacher used to arbi. 
trarily select a pupil and slap him round the 
face as an example to the rest of the class 
before starting each lesson, and another 
where the bottom four boys in each class 
were beaten with rubber tubing in order to 
“wake their ideas up.” 

I would like to hear from any person who 
can supply information of specific instances 
or from people who can supply the 
addresses of schools where they feel that 
questioning the staff and pupils might pro- 
duce some interesting results, Published 
information will be anonymous where neces- 
sary, but anonymous material that cannot 
be checked is unacceptable. ; 

During the Aldermaston march this year I 
spoke with two girls, who told me of one 
girl at their school being caned for dying 
her hair, and another being caned for wear- 
ing a sweater over her school uniform. I 
would be grateful if these two girls could 
write to me at once, and I would also be 
interested in hearing from people who are 
prepared to collect information and inter- 
view people outside London. 

J. M. Pilgrim, 

50 Pearman Street, 

London, S.E.1. 


Public Order Bill 


The following motion was passed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Stepney and Bethnal 
Green CND group: 

“This group asks that the officers of CND 
should contact other radical movements, 
such as the Committee of 100, the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom and the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, to join with us in 
protest against the Public Order Bill now 
being debated in Parliament, since it would 
appear to impose intolerable penalties upon 
the organisers and participants in any non- 
violent demonstration at which there should 
happen to be disorder, Also that MPs be 
approached, and all possible pressure be 
brought to bear upon them to amend the 
Bill.” 

We hope that readers of Peace News will 
write to their MPs asking them to. vote 
against or to amend the Public Order Bill. 
Mrs. Jane Moonman, 

Secretary, Stepney/Bethnal Green CND. 

Flat 1, 193 Mile End Road, 

London, E.1. 


Hampstead Group Committee of 100 
Public fast 
for 


International Voluntary Service 
4 p.m. Saturday, 3 August to 
4 p.m. Monday, 5 August 


People who can come for only part of the 
time are also encouraged to join us. 

Because of police refusal of any public 
ground in Hampstead, the place of the 
fast has not yet been finally arranged. 


There will be a notice in next week's 
Peace News: or phone SWI 3080 or 


SWI 2607 nearer the time, \ 
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Lambeth vigillers meet Archbishop 


On July 20 the Christian Group of the 
Committee of 100 started a vigil outside 
Lambeth Palace in protest against the con- 
tinued refusal of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to grant them an interview. They said 
the vigil would go on until the Archbishop 
agreed to see them. Peggie Denny, secretary 
of the Christian Group, reports : 

On the third day of our vigil, July 22, the 
Archbishop decided to see us. His Chap- 
lain, Father Andrews, and his secretary, Mr. 
Beloe, came out to us at about three o’clock. 
The terms we were offered were that Dr. 
Ramsey would give us a quarter of an hour; 
that he would not enter into any discussion 
with us, but that he would lead us in prayer. 
Also that we must see him then as he was 
going to Cambridge and then to Canada. 
We said in the politest possible way that we 
were there in order to have a discussion 
with him, and that, honoured as we were by 
his offer to lead us in prayer, we felt that 
our object would not have been achieved 
unless we were able to have a discussion 
with him. Moreover, we had been praying 


News in brief 


New Orleans vice squad officers recently 
arrested the manager and the assistant man- 
ager of a bookshop in the city on charges 
of distributing James Baldwin’s novel 
Another Country which the city attorney 


night and day anyway. We said that a 
quarter of an hour was not Jeng enough, 
and could he give us a firm date now for a 
mecting after he came back from Canada, 
as otherwise we should have to continue the 
vigil until his return. 


They took the message and returned saying 
that though the Archbishop wanted to see 
us, he did not wish to enter into any argu- 
ment, but we could tell him what we wanted 
him to do. Also, he would still lead us in 
prayer if we wished. We accepted this, 
knowing that what we had to say would in- 
evitably lead to. some discussion. 


We told him that we were there as a follow- 
up to his interviews of last year with the 
Christian CND and the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship, with whose ideas he had seemed 
to agree (according to the statement pub- 
lished by the APF); we wanted to know 
why there had been no result from these 
interviews. He said that he had not agreed 
with their views. 


We told him that we wanted him to take a 
truly Christian stand against all weapons of 
mass destruction, and to say so to the Queen, 
in the Lords, and to others in high places, 
regardless of the Establishment. He re- 


ferred us to some things he had said on the 
subject 


in The Times and in a sermon in 


Westminster Abbey. We reminded him that 
comparatively few people read The Times 
or go to the Abbey, and that what we 
wanted was an unequivocal Christian con- 
demnation of these things by him and a 
demand that our country should lead the 
way; that personal responsibility was im- 
mensely important, particularly from him as 
the leader of the church. 


We asked him to advise his clergy through- 
out the country to study the facts about 
these weapons and to explain them to their 
congregations as these people were being 
deliberately kept in the dark by the govern- 
ment. 


Dr. Ramsey said he had spoken to them - 
we think he meant that he had asked them 
to pray for peace. We told him that the 
clergy as a whole were uninformed and 
were certainly not taking steps to lead their 
congregations to protest. 


Dr. Ramsey then said that our duty now 
was to pray for the test ban agreement 
under negotiation, and that this was a begin- 
ning. We said that the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries were only getting together at 
this moment so that they could be in a 
stronger position against China, that it 
would only be a partial ban anyway, and 
that none of it was a result of Christian 


®Pacifists meet 


thinking. At the end of the interview the 
Archbishop asked if we were satisfied, to 
which we answered that we thanked him for 
seeing us but that we could not be satisfied 
until we saw some results. 


We shall now wait for a few wecks to see 
if any injunctions have been issued. If not, 
we shall probably have to vigil again. 


The impact on the public has been very 
satisfactory, though most of the newspapers 
lost interest when they found that we were 
not violent and that none of us was actually 
dying of starvation. Our enormous and 
clearly worded banner was readable from a 
long way off and our leaflet stating why we 
were there was widely distributed. A great 
number of photographs was taken, particu- 
larly by masses of foreign visitors, to whem 
we explained in five languages, All the 
press agencies came to visit us and The 
Times and Daily Herald took long state- 
ments. The police were most helpful and 
even sent a sergeant down each night to say 
that if wé had any trouble we were not to 
hesitate to Jet dhem know. 

Many of the public were much puzzled why 
“Communists like the Committee” were 
doing this kind of thing. We had plenty of 
opportunities to explain the real objects of 
the Greek demonstrations last weck. 


Wo ®8The War Resisters’ International, the pacifist 
@ @ organisation founded a few years after the 
: gend of World War I, starts its eleventh tri- 

ennial conference today, July 26. Over one 
Qohundred members of pacifist groups all over 
eeihe world will be attending the conference, 


described as “the most filthy and porno- 
graphic book I have ever read.” - The 
Bookseller. 

A new bibliography of literature on non- 
violence and peacemaking has been com- 


piled by David Hoggett. Copies can be ob- SS b, \° / oy, ; ee 

tained, price 10d plus postage, by writing to s! . GZ } OSS which is at Stavanger, in Norway. 

him at Llwyn-y-Gwew, Merthyr Tydfil, 6 WE The Norwegian government has refused 
South Wales. ao @ visas to two East Germans, Dr, Franz 


The National Secretary of the New Zealand 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament has 
written to the World Council of Peace in 
Vienna asking it to make its attitude to 
Russian bases as plain as its attitude to 
American bases. 

Two fifteen-year-old Greek boys, sons of 
political prisoners, were stopped at the 
Greek border on the Tuesday the Greek 
king and queen arrived in London. They 
were to spend a holiday with Mr. and Mrs. 
D.H. McGregor, of Surrey, which had been 
arranged in Athens with the Association for 
the Families of Exiles and Political 
Prisoners. The Association has lodged a 
protest in Greece. 

The CND Caravan Workshops’ interim re- 
port on the Welwyn Garden City project 
has now been published. It is obtainable 
from 197 King’s Cross Road, London, 
WC... 

Members of the Committee of 100 leave to- 
day to join the Greek Committee in their 
demonstration in Athens on Hiroshima Day, 
August 6. They will be joined by people 
from Belgium, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Ire- 
land and the US. Anyone wishing to help 
with expenses should send money to: Athens 
demonstration, Committee of 100, 13 Good- 
win Street, London, N.4. 

Michael Cregan, a member of CND, was 
acquitted at Bromley, Kent. of using insult- 
ing behaviour at a Conservative garden 
party in Bromley which was addressed by 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Cregan said in evi- 
dence that he went to the garden party 
with a banner to stage a peace pro- 
test. The banner, which was torn away by 
the stewards, read: “We do not care who 
you sleep with, but stop preparing for mass 
murder.” 

Nearly 5,000 Asturias miners staged a sif- 
down strike in pits in the Mieres area of 
Spain on July 20. They demanded higher 
bonuses and an increase from 20 to 30 days’ 
holiday. Strikes are still banned in Spain. 


Kent 100 


Dave Swaffer reports: On Saturday, July 
20, a non-violent demonstration was _car- 
ried out by the Kent Committee of 100 in 
the centre of Maidstone to protest against 
the Borough Council’s refusal to allow the 
local YCND and Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign the use of a speaking site at 
Haynes Corner. Although both these 
organisations have held frequent public 
meetings and exhibitions on this site since 
September, 1962, they were recently in- 
formed by the council that meetings were 
forbidden. 


It was at this point that the Kent Com- 
mittee of 100 decided to take up the issue. 
The Committee agreed that a public meet- 
ing should be held on the site in defiance 
of the council, and the Town Clerk and 
Chief Constable of Kent were informed. 


On July 18 a picket fence was erected 


Sa Si 


“Every time I move away Irom the brink a great cheer goes up.” 


Anarchist demonstration at 


Cuban Embassy 


J. M. Pilgrim reports: Bearing in mind 
recent events that have linked the Federa- 
tion of London Anarchists and violent 
behaviour, and realising that a public 
demonstration would bring out a large and 
hostile Communist counter demonstration 
where violence might well occur, the 
demonstration at the Cuban Embassy last 
Saturday was planned on a_ semi-secret 
basis. 

The demonstration had two main pur- 
poses; to draw attention to the detention 
in Cuba of political prisoners serving sen- 
tences of 20 years or more, and to the fact 
that while most of the “July 12 Move- 
ment” and many of the revolutionaries 
who had fought against Batista had either 
been shot or were undergoing long sent- 
ences in Castro’s prisons, supporters of, 
and collaborators with, the Batista regime 


defy meeting ban 


around the site to prevent the Committee 
from holding its meeting. Leaflets were 
then distributed throughout Maidstone 
which stated that the demonstration would 
go on and that demonstrators would 
“attempt to climb the fence, without 
offering violence to persons or doing 
damage to property.” 

About 80 people assembled on July 20 in 
order tomarch through the town to 
Haynes Corner. The march was orderly 
with no police present and no incidents. 
When they arrived at the site the demon- 
strators climbed over. the fence and con- 
ducted a lively public meeting. At no 
time did the police interfere; no doubt 
they preferred us inside the fence rather 
than outside. 

These meetings will continue until the 
Council takes away the fence or offers an 
alternative site. 


were now members of Castro’s govern- 
ment. The demonstration was also felt to 
be a gesture of solidarity with imprisoned 
Cuban anarchists. 

In order to make the demonstration effec- 
tive a certain amount of time was needed 
in the Embassy to distribute leaflets. There- 
fore, to prevent police intervention, the 
‘phones were jammed from 1.25 p.m., and 
at 1.30 the group picked to enter the Em- 
bassy rang the bell and were admitted. 

The group went up the stairs towards a 
waiting room and were met at the top of 
the stairs by a man in rumpled pyjamas 
who claimed that the Embassy was closed. 
One of the group then asked to see the 
Cuban Ambassador, The pyjamad gentle- 
man said that the bases would not 
see anyone, and the group simply walked 
past him into what the Embassy termed 
“the library.” Leaflets were distributed in 
all the available rooms, and a banner was 
hung from the window calling for the re- 
lease of all political prisoners in Cuba. 
Apart from that the group sat quietly in the 
waiting room, and whenever anyone peered 
round the door asked to see the Ambas- 
sador, 

At 2 p.m. the police arrived, and the gentle- 
man in the pyjamas (whom we still thought 
was the janitor) claimed that he had been 
assaulted and had had his glasses broken. 
When the police asked who had molested 
him he claimed he could not identify any 
individua)], and the police carried out the 
demonstrators, who had refused to leave 
when ordered to do so, 

The Federation of London Anarchists issued 
a statement to the Press Association deny- 
ing that any member of the Embassy staff 
had been manhandled, mishandled or 
molested in any way, and the Ambassador 
later amended his statement that he had 
been “ manhandled,” saying that perhaps a 
better word was “ mishandled.” 

John Ball comments on page 4. 


Loeser and Professor Jensen, who were to 
attend as observers. The WRI has issued a 
strong protest against this “ negation of the 
democratic rights of free speech and unre- 
stricted travel.” 

The conference will discuss the function of 
pacifist and non-violent action groups all 
over the world, and two special publications 
have been produced for it. One, the WRI’s 
quarterly journal, War Resistance (1s), con- 
tains reports from fifteen pacifist organisa- 
tions around the world, describing their 
activities and function. 

The other publication is a special English- 
Janguage edition of the Norwegian pacifist 
monthly Pax (2s). This includes an article 
by Tony Smythe, co-secretary of the WRI, 
on the role of pacifism. There is also a dis- 
cussion between Michael Randle and Stuart 
Morris on the same subject, in which they 
discuss non-violent defence, civil disobedi- 
ence, and various other topics, 


George Clark 


With regard to the news item, “ Witnesses 
wanted,” in Peace News of July 19, page 
12, George Clark asks us to say that he is 
not a member of the Committee of 100 
and was not associated with the organisa- 
tion of the demonstration in any way. 
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Later this year two important committees will be producing reports: the Robbins 
Committee on higher education and the Hale Committee on university teaching. 

In this article Alan Hall discusses the problems involved in attempts to expand and 
improve higher education in this country. He examines the record of the Conservative 
government and the Labour Party’s policy as it is contained in the report of the com- 


mittee set up last year under the chairmanship of Lord Taylor. 


parts; the second will appear next week. 


The article is in two 


Alan Hall was educated at Aberdeen Grammar School, Aberdeen University (where he 
read classics) and Balliol College, Oxford (where he read Greats). He subsequently did 


research in Vienna and field work in Turkey. 


University of Keele. 


Neither of the main political parties now 
disputes the need for greater provision of 
higher education. Disagreements concern 
the number of additional places to be made 
available, the rates of growth, the pay 
scales, and the administration of public 
monies being paid over, either through the 
University Grants Committee to the univer- 
sities, or directly from the Ministry of 
Education to the other institutions. 


The Conservatives in office have a record 
which is, in fact, better than most of their 
Critics are prepared to admit. A steadily 
rising percentage of the gross national pro- 
duct (the most reliable index, in view of 
changing money values, wage structures and 
building costs) has been directed into educa- 
tion. Excluding the universities, the figure 
for England and Wales has risen from 3.1 
per cent in 1951 to 4.7 per cent this year, 
and it will probably be 4.9 per cent in 
19634. Moreover, in the last five years 
expenditure on education has increased by 
5.7 per cent in real terms. For higher edu- 
cation the increases have been even greater. 
Why then is there a crisis in education ? 
The answer can be seen by looking at the 
school situation in England and Wales. Be- 
tween 1951 and 1962, 900,000 new school 
places were provided, but the school popu- 
lation rose by just under that figure, leaving 
us in much the same position as before, still 
far from implementing the basic require- 
ments of the Butler Education Act of 1944 
(no primary class larger than 40, no second- 
ary class above 30; in 1951 37.4 per cent of 
all schoolchildren were in oversized classes; 
in 1962 28.9 per cent). 


However, over 50,000 students are now in 
teacher training colleges (24,000 in 1958), 
and after the one-year intermission (this 
year), caused by introducing the three-year 
course, these colleges will turn out a steadily 
increasing number of teachers. The Min- 
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istry of Education has recently agreed to 
accept the proposals of its National Advi- 
sory Council and intends to provide 80,000 
places by 1970. Many of these places are 
being created in a makeshift way which one 
can complain of, but there is so far no lack 
of students to fill them. Indeed, about 2,000 
were turned away last year. The trouble is 
that even with 40,000 more teachers every 
year (counting in university graduates, say 
9,000. and 7,000 married women returning 
yearly to teaching) we may still be in diffi- 
culties. The shortages may for a time get 
worse. By 1970, according to the Minister 
of Education, “we shall have between 
750,000 and 800,000 more children in school 
than we have today, and by 1980 we shall 
probably have two million more than we 
have today.” 

A catastrophic miscalculation of future 
needs persisted until the late 1950s. Once 
the bulge created in the schools by the high 
postwar birth rate was past, the Ministry 
had anticipated that all would be well. The 
most notorious expression of this atfitude 
came from a Minister to whom the teach- 
ing profession owes a good deal - the pre- 
sent Lord Eccles. In July of 1956 he said 
in the House of Commons (Hansard, Vol. 
557, col. 445): “It is now too late to build 
any more training colleges. They would 
come into service only in 1958, and their 
first students to enter the schools would pass 
out of these colleges only in 1960, by which 
time the school population will be 
declining.” 

Alas, the complacency, the lack of research 
into social and human needs and aspirations 
which that statement reveals! By the mid- 
50s the birth rate had begun to rise again 
steeply, and to the Bulge was added the 
much more settled phenomenon of the 
Trend. The schools did wonders under diffi- 
cult conditions, and more and more children 
stayed on at school beyond the statutory 
leaving age. The Crowther Report, pub- 
lished in 1959, remarked that “one of the 
Most striking and important features of Eng- 
lish education since the war, and especially 
of the last six or seven years, has been the 
growth of sixth forms.” Since then the 
growth has been even more rapid. Sir 
Edward Boyle said on March 26 of this year 


that “numbers in sixth forms have risen in 
the lifetime of this Parliament (i-e., since 
1960) from 76,000 to 126,000.” 
In other words, unprecedented pressure is 
now about to be laid on higher education, 
to judge from the simple evidence of the 
growth in number of those qualifying for 
it. 
Now actual provision for higher education 
of various kinds has also greatly increased. 
The number of full-time students at uni- 
versities before the war was around 50,000. 
By 1958 it was 100,000. The government's 
present target is 170,000 or 175,000 by the 
early 1970s at the latest. These figures were 
reaffirmed as the target even when the gov- 
ernment last year rejected the University 
Grants Committee’s estimates of the finan- 
cial needs of the universities if they were to 
reach that figure. These cuts were ominous 
as well as unprecedented. The universities 
had agreed to the expansion required of 
them with misgivings about the availability 
of staff and the speed of building. But they 
had agreed, provided the necessary funds 
were made available. 
In other words, the universities at the 
moment are expected to fulfil the expansion 
proposed, but more cheaply than they think 
possible. Various indications of a slowdown 
in expansion have been visible (and 
audible) since then, but no-one except the 
vice-chancellors can at the moment say how 
far short of 170,000 places we shall be by 
1970 if more money is not provided. My 
own guess is that there will be only about 
150,000. 
Let us now compare the 1962 situation with 
what we can expect in 1970, using Mr. John 
Vaisey’s figures. (from Education for to- 
morrow, Penguin Special, 1962). He writes: 
“At present there are believed to be in 
the United Kingdom roughly 200,000 full- 
time students in higher education; in 
round figures, 110,000 in the universities, 
40.000 in the teacher training colleges, 
and 50,000 in art schools, technical col- 
leges. and colleges of advanced techno- 
logy. There are probably 10,000 or more 
outside these clearly defined institutions 
who are full-time students.” (pp. 63-4.) 
And he anticipates that, 
“ By the end of the decade there will be 
about 180,000 university students, over 
50,000 in the training colleges, and say 
60,000 in other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. This makes a total of 290,000, or 
80,000 new British students per year, 
which is getting on for ten per cent of 
the age group.” (p. 65.) 
We now know that there will be more 
places in training colleges and probably 
fewer in universities, but the overall total 
still comes out much the same. 
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What about demand ? More people wanted 
university places last year than could get 
them. Vaizey sees this as an increasing 
demand : 
“In the middle 1950s 60 per cent of 
pupils from independent schools and 24 
per cent of grammar school pupils left at 
eighteen plus. If by 1970 about 50 per 
cent of grammar school pupils stay on to 
eighteen plus (a very conservative esti- 
mate) then the number of pupils who 
could go on to higher education if there 
were places for them might be 120,000. 
In other words, the present small number 
of school leavers who had no places of 
higher education open to them in 1960 
could rise to 40,000 by 1970.” (pp. 65-6.) 


Moreover, with the Bulge, we shall face a 
sixth form population in 1965 at least a 
quarter and perhaps a third larger than 
before. Some sort of emergency programme 
is needed for those years, whatever is de- 
cided for the "70s and ’80s. 

However, it is unnecessarily alarmist to talk 
about “disasters” to be averted - as did 
the Taylor Report, the Labour Party’s 
“policy statement” on higher education, 
published earlier this year* Clearly, not all 
sixth form leavers will gain university en- 
trance qualifications (whatever one thinks 
they should be); not all who do will want 
to go, and not all who don’t will want to 
go to a teacher training college or to a 
technical college of some kind. (Colleges 
of Advanced Technology can for most pur- 
poses now be considered as universities.) ~ 
Taking 1961 figures, it appears that about 
45 per cent. of sixth form leavers go to 
university, about 17 per cent to teacher 
training, and about 13 per cent to some 
other form of full-time further education. 
24 per cent take jobs. 

In addition, we now know that in its first 
year of operation the central clearing house 
for university applications has had only 
about 50,000 applications for about 26,000 
places. (Oxbridge stands outside the 
scheme, and adds another 5,000 places.) If, 
as I estimate, about 10,000 of these appli- 
cants will fail to get their two A level 
passes, and a further 15,000 will get 
passes at between 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent, then the number of those with “ good. 
qualifications ” (not, notice, those who want 
to get in, nor aijl those who in some sense 
ought to get in) will easily find places, leav- 
ing quite a lot of room for overseas 
students. This is my rather provocative way 
of raising the first of the crucial policy ques- 
tions: what are to be taken as “good 
qualifications ” ? 

*The Years of Crisis. Report of the Labour 
Party's Study Group on Higher Education. 
(Transport House. 2s 6d.) 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Dr. Anthony Storr combines writing and 
psychotherapy. He was born in 1920, read 
medicine at Cambridge and Westminster 
Hospital, and has specialised in psychiatry 
since 1947. He is married with three 
children. 


This article was originally delivered as a 
paper to the Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War’s conference at Oxford 
in July, 1962. Along with other papers 
delivered at the conference it has now been 
published in “Pathogenesis of War,” pab- 
lished by H. K. Lewis & Co. at 10s 6d. 
One cannot discuss any human activity, 
including war, without having some funda- 
mental assumptions about human nature. 
But people often put forward ideas as to the 
solution of human problems without really 
defining what their view of human nature 
is, and without, in many cases, being aware 
of it. Much more than we like to think, we 
are all governed by the products of irra- 
tional, uncontrolled and unconscious fan- 
tasy; we are all greatly influenced by ideas 
as to how human beings ought to be, and 
by ideas as to how we would like them to 
be, and these fantasies about human 
mature enter into our speculations about 
war and about the solution of international 
problems. 

Let us for a moment consider two extreme 
views. There are, for instance, extreme 
pessimists who believe that human beings 
are so irrevocably aggressive, and so irra- 
tionally hostile to each other, that war is 
absolutely inevitable, and that all we can 
do is to protect ourselves as best we may 
against the coming holocaust, Such people 
feel completely at the mercy of events, and 
have given up any hope of influencing 
them. They. believe that men’s agression 
can neither be controlled nor modified, and 
that, if the world is blown to smithereens, 
it will perhaps be the end of a not very 
successful experiment which was never 
worth making in the first place. I believe 
that such extreme pessimism is actually an 
abrogation of responsibility and thus com- 
pketely childish. It is leaving the world to 
be run by “they”, those mythical rulers 
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Is conflict inevitable? 


who are supposed to be responsible. The 
dangers of this pessimistic view are obvious, 
If we let ourselves be overtaken by events 
and make no attempt to alter things as 
they are, we shall, I believe, inevitably be 
destroyed. 
However, I am much more concerned here 
with the dangers of the opposite point of 
view: that is, of the optimists. 
These are the people who believe that, by 
the adoption of a few rational principles 
of behaviour, the world can be transformed 
and war for ever abolished. Such people 
advocate the total abolition of all kinds of 
armaments on both sides immediately, and 
believe that world government could be 
established without difficulty if only each 
nation would be prepared to give up a little 
bit of its national sovereignty. The vision 
of a world united under a single authority, 
in which war would no longer be possible, 
is an extremely enticing one; but I think 
there are cogent reasons for believing that 
such a view is based on fantasy, and that 
it is extremely unlikely that such a state 
of affairs would ever be attained in reality. 
The pursuit of the millennium is a mythical 
quest which may actually prevent us from 
adopting rational policies in the world as 
it really is. 
One of the most persistent fantasies which 
has engaged the imagination of men 
throughout the centuries is the idea that 
in some remote past or in some milleniary 
future there has been, or there will be, an 
era of peace in which there will be no 
aggressive manifestations of any kind. 
“And the cow and the bear shall feed; 
their young ones shall lie down together: 
and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den. 
They shal! not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 
When we turn from Isaiah to Ovid we 
learn that there was once a Golden Age 
presided over by Saturn in which men 
lived at peace with each other and used to 
cultivate good faith and virtues spontane- 
ously without laws. Or, if one prefers a 
Greck version to Latin or Hebrew, one may 
believe in the Isles of the Blessed, where 
sunshine perpetually reigns, where all the 
citizens are beautiful and healthy and 
where, since everything is held in common, 
including the women, there is never any 
cause for hatred or rivalry. 
Since about 1380, the tendency has been to 
look for the Golden Age in the future 
rather than in the past, and indeed many of 
us are still looking for it. Is it not the basic 
tenet of Communism that if only the wicked 
capitalists could be overcome and the doc- 
trines of Marx universally accepted, war 
would disappear and men live together in 
an egalitarian society from which greed, 
exploitation and aggression would have been 
utterly eliminated? Even psychoanalysts are 
not immune from such flights of the ima- 
gination. In one of her papers, Melanie 
Klein writes as follows: ‘One cannot 


Albert Einstein: he wrote to Freud in 
1932, saying that “it would be of the 
greatest service to us all were you to 
present the problem of world peace in 
the light of your most recent dis- 
coveries, for such a presentation well 
amight blaze the trail for new and 
fruitful modes of action.” Freud re- 
plied that “there is no likelihood of 
our being able to suppress humanity’s 
aggressive tendencies ... what we may 
try is to divert them into a channel 
other than that of warfare.” 


help wondering whether psychoanalysis is 
not destined to go beyond the single indi- 
vidual in its range of operation and 
influence the life of mankind as a whole 
... It cannot, it is true, altogether do away 
with man’s aggressive instinct as such; but 
it can, by diminishing the anxiety which 
accentuates those instincts, make up the 
mutual reinforcement which is going on all 
the time between his hatred and his fear 

. . We are ready to believe that what 
would now seem a Utopian state of things 
may well come true in those distant days 
when, as I hope, child-analysis will become 
as much a part of every person’s upbring- 
ing as school education is now, Then per- 
haps, that hostile attitude, springing from 
fear and suspicion, which is latent more or 
less strongly in each human being, and 
which intensifies a hundredfold in him every 
impulse of destruction, will give way to 
kindlier and more trustful feelings towards 
his fellow-men, and people may inhabit the 
world together in greater peace and good- 
will than they do now.” 


There is not the slightest practical chance 
that child-analysis will become universal, 
and even if Mrs. Klein‘s claims for analysis 
could be substantiated, her picture of the 
future can only be assessed as another 
chiliastic fantasy. The millennium will not 
be attained by any attempt to analyse away 
man’s innate aggression, even if it were 
desirable to do so. 


Fantasies of milleniary futures in which 
there is no conflict are not, however, con- 
fined either to classical literature or to the 
writings of psychoanalysts. Let me quote 
you a modern instance: 


“Man has not only the correlative capa- 
cities for cruelty and suffering but also 
potentialities of greatness and splendour, 
realised, as yet, very partially, but show- 
ing what life might be in a freer and 
happier world. If man will allow himself 
to grow to his full stature what he may 
achieve is beyond our present capacity 
to imagine . . . If our present troubles 
can be conquered, Man can look forward 
to a future immeasurably longer than his 
past, inspired by a new breadth of vision, 
a continuing hope perpetually fed by a 
continuing achievement. No limit can be 
set to what he may achieve in the future 
. . .[ see, in my mind's eye, a world of 
glory and joy, a world where minds ex- 
pand, where hope remains undimmed and 
what is noble is no longer condemned 
as treachery to this or that paltry aim. 
All this can happen if we will let it 
happen. It rests with our generation to 


decide between this vision and an end 
decreed by folly.” 


This was written by Bertrand Russell in his 
recent book Has Man a Future? It is a 
noble vision, expressed in noble words, but 
it is a vision which I believe is based on a 
totally wrong conception of human nature. 
For Russell is also imagining a world in 
which aggression could be got rid of; and 
he is imagining that in a world in which 
there was freedom from fear and freedom 
from want, men would be more naturally 
creative. That this would in fact be so 
seems to me highly doubtful. 


Creative achievement is in fact generally 
born from conflict and suffering. As Leon- 
ardo da Vinci once said: ‘“ Strength is born 
of constraint and dies in freedom.” Every 
single one of us has of course at times been 
assailed by the day-dream of opting out 
of our present state of civilisation, retiring 
to some lonely island and living out the 
rest of our lives as Jotus-eaters, lazily con- 
tent to do no more than reach out a hand 
for another bottle or another lover. We all 
long at times to be free of problems and to 
return to the Garden of Eden where every- 
thing is provided, where we need no longer 
be responsible, where our conflicts can 
be solved and where we can be freed from 
the many burdens which afflict us. The 
burden of human consciousness is a very 
heavy one, and we should all like to be 
relieved of it, but the only man who is free 
of conflict is the man who is dead, or per- 
haps the baby who may, in the peace of the 
womb, be supposed to be free of problems. 
In 1932 Freud wrote a letter to Einstein at 
the latter’s request, which was called “ Why 
War?” He said: 


“The upshot of these observations, as 
bearing on the subject in hand, is that 
there is no likelihood of our being able 
to suppress humanity’s aggressive tenden- 
cies. In some happy corners of the earth, 
they say, where nature brings forth abund- 
antly whatever man desires, races flourish 
whose lives go gently by, unknowing of 
aggression or constraint. This I can 
hardly credit; I would like further details 
about these happy folk. The Bolshevists, 
too, aspire to do away with human ag- 
gressiveness by ensuring the satisfaction 
of material needs and enforcing equality 
between man and man. To me this hope 
seems vain. Meanwhile they busily per- 
fect their armaments and their hatred of 
outsiders is not the least of the factors 
of cohesion amongst themselves. In any 
case, as you too have observed, complete 
suppression of man’s aggressive tendencies 


is not in issue; what we may try is to 
divert them into a channel other than that 
of warfare.” 


Before proceeding to discuss Freud’s sug- 
gestion that our aggressive instincts could 
be directed into channels other than that of 
warfare, I think I should say a word about 
the aggressive instinct itself. We are all 
agreed that man is an intensely aggressive 
animal, but the meaning and function of 
his aggressiveness is still a matter of dispute; 
and I believe it is owing to our lack of an 
adequate conceptual framework in which to 
consider aggression that we have so few 
practical remedies for dealing with world 
conflicts. There is still no real agreement 
amongst psychologists about aggression. 
Very roughly speaking, there are two main 
schools of thought. The first and most opti- 
mistic supposes that man is only aggressive 
in so far as he is frustrated, and that if we 
all had ideally loving mothers and ideal 
childhoods, we should not be aggressive at 
all. Aggression in this view is merely a 
response to frustration and not a primary 
drive at all. 


This view is held by many, including Ian 
Suttie and Fairbairn. As a matter of histori- 
cal interest, it was a considerable time be- 
fore Freud himself could bring himself to 
accept the idea of an independent aggressive 
instinct, but he finally did so, and as you 
know, divided instincts into two main 
groups, Eros and Thanatos, love and death. 
Freud’s final conclusion was that there was 
operating within man a death instinct, an 
aggressive drive which, operating from the 
beginning of life, was primarily  self- 
destructive. 

Man’s aggression towards the external world 
was a secondary phenomenon, a diversion 
of the energy of the death instinct away 
from the self, against which it was initially 
directed. Freud’s final view, which he never 
modified, came to be that there are simply 
two groups of instincts: ‘Erotic instincts 
which are always trying to collect living 
substances together into even larger unities, 
and the death instincts which act against 
that tendency and try to bring living matter 
back into an inorganic condition. The co- 
operation and opposition of these two forces 
produce the phenomena of life to which 
death puts an end.” 

Many of Freud’s followers and most psy- 
chiatrists have in fact rejected this concept. 
It seems very difficult to believe in an 
instinct which is primarily. self-destructive. 
But there is no doubt that the further you 
go back in investigating the very early 
fantasies of children, the more aggressive- 


ness do you find, and although we may 
reject Melanie Klein's view of the millen- 
nium we cannot reject her finding of aggres- 
sive fantasies of a very primitive and terri- 
fying kind in the minds both of psychotic 
adults and of very small children. Through- 
out history, in fantasy and sometimes in 
reality, men have tried to suppress, to dis- 
own or to get rid of their aggressive feelings. 
There have been numerous attempts to 
found communities in which everything 
should be held in common and in which 
there should be no rivalry or competition; 
and all these attempts have always ended in 
failure. One of the lessons one learns from 
attempting to treat people with neurotic 
problems is that it is never any use trying 
to get rid of anything in human psychology. 


I believe that man’s aggression has a positive 
function and that it is only when we recog- 
nise this that we have any hope of dealing 
with our problems adequately. I believe, 
moreover, that enemies are absolutely essen- 
tial for health and that if we had no enemies, 
we should certainly create them. I believe 
that this conception is borne out by the 
experience of all those who have tried to 
found communities in which they would 
abolish aggression. Every group of human 
beings that I know of is generally torn by 
conflicts of some kind and the more eso- 
teric the group, the more bitter the con- 
flicts generally are. The picture of college 
politics which C. P. Snow draws in The 
Masters is not exaggerated. If, for instance, 
you follow the history of the psychoanalytic 
movement you will find that Freud, when 
he first founded the movement, was sur- 
rounded by a number of lieutenants, pupils 
and friends who seemed to agree with his 
doctrines. But after a very short time, rebels 
began to break away from him and to found 
new schools of their own, of which the most 
notable were those of Jung and Adler. It is 
true that Freud was rather an authoritarian 
figure, but the same thing happens whenever 
anybody tries to form a group of people 
and get rid of conflict between them. 


In order to understand man’s aggressive 
tendencies, I believe that we have to under- 
stand something of how children develop. 
From the very beginning of life, children 
have many aggressive fantasies and the fur- 
ther one goes back in the history of the 
individual, the more aggression does one 
discover. If this were not so, children would 
not develop as separate entities at all. Ag- 
gression is absolutely necessary for separa- 
tion, and differentiation, and for becoming 
an individual. In fact, my own definition of 
aggression is that it is that aspect of psychic 


energy which serves to differentiate the in- 
dividual as individual. 


If you accept this, you will begin to under- 
stand why it is that opposition is absolutely 
necessary and why we can never hope not 
to have any enemies. It is by the gradual 
disclosure of differences between itself and 
its parents that the child discovers that it 
has a mind of its own and a separate per- 
sonal identity. You cannot define yourself 
as a separate person if you have no-one 
with whom to compare yourself, and the 
moment you have anyone with whom to 
compare yourself, there you have potential 
opposition. I do not believe we will ever 
solve any kind of world problem by imag- 
ining a world in which there were not gross 
conflicts of interest between sovereign states. 
Most people have a picture of a single world 
authority who they imagine would so.control 
world affairs through having a monopoly 
of power that war would become impos- 
sible. I find this extremely difficult to ima- 
gine. I think that all we know about indi- 
viduals indicates that rebellion against 
authority is absolutely inevitable and that if 
there was a single world authority, however 
benign, people would find some way of 
rebelling against it in time. I find myself 
in entire agreement with Mr. Hedley Bull 
when he argues as follows in The Control 
of the Arms Race: 


“ We cannot expect that the establishment 
of a universal government by contract 
among the nations rather than by conquest 
will be brought about by governments in- 
capable of the most modest forms of co- 
operation; that the complete and voluntary 
elimination of national armaments will be 
put into effect by governments for all of 
whom there are issues over which they 
will resort to violence rather than accept 
defeat; or that the removal of the sources 
of political conflicts (by psychological 
treatment, education, moral regeneration 
or political indoctrination) will be under- 
taken by governments themselves absorbed 
in such conflicts.” 


I believe that the present division of the 
world into two opposing and hostile camps 
is probably a more stable arrangement than 
the control of the world by a single govern- 
ment. The American and the Russian way 
of life do not seem to me to be nearly so 
dissimilar as the representatives of either 
government would have us believe. How- 
ever, it is true to say that each way of life 
does represent a different emphasis. Both 
ways of life have their disadvantages: The 
American way with its emphasis on indi- 
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A utopia gone wrong: this final scene 
from “Lord of the Flies” (shortly to 
have its first showing in Britain) shows 
seme of the children responsible for 
burning the island on which they had 
hoped to live an idyllic existence. 


vidual freedom runs the risk of all capitalist 
societies, that in the pursuit of individual 
freedom, the weak go to the wall and the 
masses are exploited. The risk inherent in 
the Communist society is that in its insist- 
ence on a collective ideal, the values im- 
plicit in individual freedom are disregarded 
and the individual is denigrated while 
society itself is exalted. 


What is obviously both childish and de- 
plorable is to say that one way of life is 
totally right and the other totally wrong. In 
a recent book by Professor Rapoport called 
Fights, Games and Debates the author ad- 
vances the idea that if We are going to live 
in our present world, what we should at- 
tempt to do is to change fights into games 
and games into debates; and he proceeds to 
outline ways in which this might come about, 
I believe that this is a far more practical 
and healthy attitude than the idea of estab- 
lishing a single world authority. 


My own milleniary fantasy is that we might 
eventually reach a state of affairs in which 
we could have a world government, but 
that we ought to have a world opposition 
as well. Our own parliamentary democracy 
in which one of two parties has the possi- 
bility of taking contro] seems to Me a very 
suitable arrangement, which takes into 
account the facts of human aggression and 
does not expect that there should be agree- 
ment. I think that for many years to come 
we are bound to tolerate the existence of 
sovereign statés with conflicting interests. I 
think that our best hope of avoiding actual 
war is to range ourselves into two camps 
and maintain an even balance of power 
between those two camps. 


In some ways I think war is now less likely 
than at any time in the past simply because 
of its extreme destructiveness, but I think 
that it is quite impossible to imagine a 
world in which there would be no causes 
for conflict and in which war was com- 
pletely impossible. As individuals, we all 
like to imagine that we could be free of 
conflicts within ourselves; we like to hope 
that we could reach a condition of Nirvana, 
of peace, of security, of freedom, in which 
we should behave as integrated wholes who 
did not have any intra-psychic problems, 


Everything I know about individuals leads 
me to suppose that this is impossible. We 
have to have problems; our difficulty is to 
live with our problems and to tolerate our 
conflicts. If we had no conflicts we should 
be dead. Just as it is impossible to get rid of 
conflicts within us, so it is impossible to get 
rid of the conflicts between ourselves and 
our enemies. They are ultimately aspects 
of the same thing. 


The whole point of what I have to say is 
that we must learn to use enemies as a posi- 
tive asset rather than treating them as 
people to be destroyed. There is no point 
in destroying enemies ultimately, because 
one only creates new ones when the old 
ones cease to exist. Within this country #e 
have succeeded in converting political oppo- 
nents into an opposition who are there, who 
have a value and a function, and whose 
views we may respect although we do not 
share them. 


I suggest that it is quite possible to do this 
in world affairs also and that it is towards 
this end that we should be aiming rather 
than attempting to get rid of conflict. In 
other words, our conflicts have to be con- 
tained in a new way and the problem is to 
convert fights into debates. The first and 
most important step in this direction is, to 
my mind, to cease the stream of propa- 
ganda which makes out the enemy to be 
wholly bad; it is only when we can recog- 
nise the value of our enemies that we can 
learn to live with them. 


You will see, therefore, that my answer to 
the question which forms the title of this 
paper - Is conflict inevitable ? - is certainly 
“Yes”. But I also think that there is a 
slender but not entirely reasonable hope 
that this inevitable conflict need not be in 
terms of an exchange of nuclear bombard- 
ments. : ; 
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Michael Randle 


Algeria and the question of violence 


In my final article on my visit to Algeria 
I want to comment on a film show given 
during the Aid to Algeria Conference, be- 
cause it is relevant to the recurring problem 
of the use of violence in revolution. 


The evening started with three newsreels 
made by a new Algerian film unit, which 
were technically imperfect, but which did 
capture the sense of vitality and excitement 
one finds in the country. For instance, there 
were impressive pictures of the mass tree- 
planting campaign in which over a million 
trees were planted. Here, I felt, was the 
symbol of a new Algeria. 


The main film of the evening was La fete 
d’éspoir, a film made by a Bulgarian film 
company about Algeria and the revolution. 
Technically it was far in advance of the 
Algerian newsreels. In many ways it was a 
powerful film; the bitterness, the horror, 
the desolation of the Algerian war were 
movingly presented. There were pictures of 
bombed-out and deserted villages, horror 
pictures of corpses dug up from mass graves 
in the mountains, pictures of the bidon- 
villes in Constantine, the refugee camps. 
But for all this the film did not rise above 
the level of propaganda, and at times very 
ugly propaganda, First every point was 
insisted upon and hammered home in the 
commentary in a heavy and insistent way so 
that you felt that you were being got at the 
whole time, that you must have every point 
bashed into you in case you missed it. But 
this was a minor fault compared with the 
really ugly ‘way all French people were pre- 
sented, as colonialists, exploiters, murderers. 


A shot of a young French soldier, for in- 
stance, was accompanied with a bitter com- 
ment about the face of colonialism; wasn’t 
it all too probable that the soldier was a 
conscript who hated the Algerian war as 
much as anyone? Similarly every picture 
of a French man or woman or girl was 
accompanied by a savage comment, or juxta- 
posed with scenes of OAS damage. It 
would be siliy to ask for a “ balanced pic- 
ture” in the manner of those wet-blanket 
BBC programmes. But one hint that Algeria 
was for many Frenchmen a crisis of con- 
science and that a few at least consistently 
opposed it, or that many, perhaps the 


majority, of the French and pieds noirs who 
lived in Algeria were themselves poor and 
exploited, or that the terror and the tragedy 
were two-sided would have sufficed to raise 
the film above the level of racist propa- 
ganda. In this respect I felt that the film 
did Algeria a disservice. The thing that im- 
pressed me during my visit was the absence 
of anti-French bitterness among the people 
I talked with. I found it disturbing that 
this film should be the one chosen for 
showing at an official reception. 

What was more disturbing was the un- 
critical way the film was acclaimed by a 
section of the British delegation, particu- 
larly several of the delegates associated with 
the New Left Review. I felt that my criti- 
cisms of the film were regarded by them as 
nearly sacrilegious, and I had a long argu- 
ment with one of them about the film, In 
this and in other discussions with delegates 
from the New Left I became concious of a 
quite basic difference in approach to cer- 
tain problems. The New Left group, I felt, 
were much more politically informed than 
I was, more alert to the key social and 
economic problems. But they did not seem 
aware of the tragedy involved for all par- 
ties in the use of violence for political ends. 
On one occasion, for instance, a delegate 
from a territory still partially subject to 
colonial rule told us how his party planned 
to go into the bush and start a guerilla war. 
His remarks were greeted with eager ques- 
tions about the supply of weapons and there 
was rather excited laughter at some of his 
answers. Again I felt I was speaking com- 
pletely out of turn when I asked about the 
possibilities of agitation not involving 
violence, such as strikes. 

There are circumstances where the argu- 
ments in favour of violent revolution are 
very strong - in South Africa, for instance. 
If pacifists have to face up to this and to 
all the practical and psychological difficul- 
ties in organising non-violent action in such 
situations, the advocates of violence equally 
must face up to the moral issues involved 
in their choice. This I felt neither the Bul- 
garian film nor the delegates who were so 
completely in sympathy with it were doing. 
The two things which were glossed over 
were the horror of the FLN bomb outrages 


against civilians and the position of the poor 
pieds noirs, themselves as much exploited as 
exploiters. 
The horror of the bombings is summed 
up in a conversation which a distinguished 
French ethnologist, Germaine Tillon, had in 
1957 with two FLN leaders, Ali la Pointe 
and Yacef Saadi, which Edward Behr quotes 
in his book The Algerian Problem: 
“T could not help but point out to him 
(Yacef) that he was able to see for him- 
self how unfair it was to attribute collec- 
tive responsibility to a community for 
crimes committed by a few of its mem- 
bers, and what was unfair vis-a-vis him- 
self was also unfair vis-a-vis ourselves. 
“ After two and a half hours’ conversa- 
tion along these lines, Yacef said some- 
thing, with a smile, like: ‘You see, we 
are neither criminals nor murderers.’ Very 
sadly, but very firmly, I answered: ‘ Yes 
you are; you are murderers.’ He was so 
astounded that he remained for a moment 
quite speechless . . . then his eyes filled 
with tears and he said: ‘Yes, Madame 
Tillon, we are murderers.’ He told me 
some details about the bombing of the 
Casino, and said that when he had heard 
of it he had cried for three days and three 
nights... . I remember then having said: 
‘In the eyes -of a certain section of 
opinion terrorism justifies torture. In the 
eyes of another section of opinion torture 
and capital punishment are the justifica- 
tion of terrorism. It is a vicious circle 
and quite inextricable.’ At one stage of 
the conversation Yacef Saadi made a 
violent gesture and said: ‘Ah, those 
bombs !_ I would like to see them all at 
the bottom of the sea.’ I replied with 
something like ‘I would help you to 
dump them there,’ Very overwrought, he 
replied: ‘It’s the only way we have of 
expressing ourselves.” It seems to me he 
said this phrase over and over again, 
while I repeated, over and over, that 
‘innocent blood calls for vengeance’. . . 
almost abruptly he said: ‘I promise you 
that from now on the civil population 
will be spared.’” 
The conversation highlights the tragedy of 
indiscriminate violence. So does the sequel 
to it, For ten days there were no further 


PRISON 


I am aware of night and my mind returns 
To when [ awoke in my cell, and saw a light 


Through the peep-hole in my door; 
Not feeling as though in prison 
Looking up at my little barred window: 
Seeing a silhouetted tree in the dark. 

] thought of the first day gone - 
Nothing unbearable, nothing at all. 

“ Prison’s a picnic, doll!” 

Not quite - but not that bad - 

For me. . 


“ S’alright when you do as you’re told, baby...’ 


Yes. 
Looking round my cell and smiling. . . 
Clear mind - no worries: 


I can detach myself and nothing can affect me; 


Unless I want it to. 


A sound drifted from another wing. 
Crying? 


Growing louder, and then screaming .. . 


Like a ripple, it spread. 
Shouting and yelling 

Of anger, of frustration. 

A tin tray hurled at a door... 
Smash up! 

Quickening pulse - join them ! 
Yes, at this moment I could. 


But whilst humanity stamped and raved 


She also wept from one cell window, 
For across the yards, still discernible 
Came the original sobbing: 


One soulful and racking expression of her sorrow 
Searing into my body with her every gasp, 
Until to escape and disown it 


Was my guilty thought. 
My cell felt very small and so did I. 


My hands cramped from clutching at my window; 
When | looked at them they were dirty - 


I had no water. 


And I have no key. . 


MARION PRINCE 


AN ELECTRICIAN MY 


MATE DAVE 


three jobs ago was a shipyard 


wiring up a rocket boat 


jacked it in after three days 


and told the men why 


down at Fylingdales for a month 
early warning radar, got disgusted 
back to the Clyde by October 
another shipyard job 


on a gunboat for South Africa 


good pay, mind bags of overtime 
what’s he to do what with unemployment? 


what’s anyone of us to do? 

we're meat inside a world machine 

and they’re screwing the plates in on us 
they’re screwing the plates on tight. 


ALAN JACKSON 


bomb outrages until the French hanged 
three Algerians and the vicious circle came 
into operation again. Ali la Pointe himself. 
who took part in the discussions with Ger- 
maine Tillon, was eventually surrounded by 
French paratroopers in a house in the 
Casbah. The paratroopers, taking no 
chances, blew up the house in which he was 
hiding, In doing so they set off Ali la 
Pointe’s own stock of explosives and the 
whole street blew up, killing 25 people, in- 
cluding eight children. 


The advocates of a violent solution to 
colonialism have, I think, to acknowledge 
the fact that guerilla warfare in practice 
always seems to deteriorate into the most 
hideous bestiality, in which each side pro- 
yokes the other to further outrages. (This 
is the point made by Germaine Tillon in 
her study of the Algerian war, Les Ennemis 
Complementaires.) Even the limited re- 
straints that occasionally operate in inter- 
national war are discarded, as Kenya, 
Cyprus, Algeria and Nagaland poignantly 
testify. In Algeria the FLN bombings in 
Algiers and elsewhere resulted in the French 
Minister Resident in Algeria in 1957, M. 
Lacoste, handing over all police and security 
responsibilities to General Massu and his 
paratroopers, and to the wholesale use of 
torture. It also contributed to the rise of 
the OAS and a further round of massacres, 
as well as to bitter fighting between the rival 
nationalist organisations, FLN and MNA, 
which in France alone, according to Edward 
Behr, cost 15,000 Algerian lives. 


The poor whites, the other facet of the 
Algerian tragedy that the film passed over, 
were ironically among the most bitter oppo- 
nents of independent Algeria. The attempt 
to unite the working classes in the two com- 
munities failed, even within the Communist 
party. One of the things that impressed the 
French Prime Minister Guy Mollet during 
his disastrous visit to Algiers in 1956 was 
the fact that the solidarity of the French 
population cut across normal class barriers. 
(I was told by one French delegate to the 
conference that the two groups most de- 
tested by the Algerians today are the OAS 
and Guy Mollet’s socialist party, SFIO.) 


Barbara Deming, in her recent article 
on going to jail in Birmingham, Alabama, 
speaks of the community of interest between 
the Negroes and the poor, downtrodden 
whites she was imprisoned with, and con- 
siders that if they ever came to realise this 
common interest there would be a truly 
revolutionary situation. Could there have 
been in Algeria a united front of the ex- 
ploited in both communities against the ex- 
ploiters ? Perhaps not, for the myth of 
race dies hard, But certainly the guerilla 
war and the terrorist tactics adopted by the 
FLN put paid to any such possibility, and 
today the poor expatriate pieds noirs form 
a distressed community in Marseilles and 
other towns of southern France. (It is to 
the credit of the French non-violent move- 
ment, which actively opposed French colo- 
nialism in Algeria, that it is now working 
among this community.) 


None of this alters the fact that the worst 
violence of all was the concealed and 
malignant violence of misery and exploita- 
tion. The genuine attempt to remove this 
form of violence today and to experiment 
in non-authoritarian structures in the 
workers’ control movement makes the future 
of Algeria a major concern of the non- 
violent movement. It is why I welcome 
and support the setting up of Aid to 
Algeria Committees in various parts of 
Europe, including Britain, The very worst 
thing pacifists could do would be to stand 
aside and wait with a kind of dogmatic 
fatalism for another round of violence and 
repression. 

If the vicious circle of violence and counter- 
violence cannot be ended at some time by 
constructive human effort non-violence has 
very little relevance, for every conflict situ- 
ation carries a legacy of violence from the 
past. In Algeria the opportunity to do this 
exists now as never berore. 


